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EDITORIAL 


It  is  recently  declared  (by  Principal  Garvie)  that  the  , 
Bible  is  indeed  infallible,  but  “infallible  in  its  proper  pur-' 
pose,  to  bring  God  to  men  and  men  to  God.  And  those 
who  substitute  for  this,  its  proper  infallibility,  an  infalli¬ 
bility  which  the  Bible  nowhere  claims  are  often  so  offen¬ 
sive  and  intolerant  that  they  do  not  deserve  consideration 
or  even  invite  chastisement  by  speech.” 

That  is  one  way  of  disposing  of  one’s  opponents,  a  way 
most  likely  to  be  employed  when  their  proper  vanquishing 
is  rather  difficult.  While  no  one  who  rightly  considers  the 
subject  of  the  correctness  and  trustworthiness  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  statements  will  stand  for  a  moment  for  typographical 
errors,  whether  in  modern  printed  copies  of  Scripture  or 
in  the  ancient  written  copies,  so  that  textual  criticism  has 
its  proper  place,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  by  logical  minds 
that  a  book  of  words  that  is  in  any  sense  infallible,  will 
have  to  exhibit  an  exceeding  carefulness  in  its  words  or 
greatly  endanger  its  infallibility. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  to  expend  most  pity  upon 
those  who  would  deny  any  typographical  errors  or  depar¬ 
ture  from  classic  rules  of  grammar  in  the  Bible,  or  those 
who  prattle  about  an  infallibility  of  thought  that  exercises 
no  special  care  over  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
All  God  has  said  in  his  book  has  reached  us  in  words; 
surely  whatever  divine  influence  is  in  what  He  has  said 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  words  else  it 
has  never  reached  us. 

There  are  times  when  it  becomes  us  to  extinguish  the 
fire  that  burns  within  us;  this  is  not  one  of  those  times. 
It  is  a  time  when  burning  words  should  burst  into  flame. 
Not  only  is  crime  rampant  on  every  side,  but  nine-tenths 
of  the  great  criminals  are  never  punished ;  very  many  of 
them  are  never  brought  to  trial.  Delays  are  so  flagrantly 
great  that  witnesses  often  die,  or  are  spirited  away,  or 
sometimes  even  murdered,  and  documentary  evidence  is 
lost  or  stolen  so  that  conviction  becomes  impossible.  Ih 
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any  case,  the  great  criminal  is  almost  certain  of  getting 
off  scott  free.  Especially,  if  he  has  money  to  hire  some 
notorious  criminal  lawyer  who  can  discover  a  brainstorm, 

’  or  get  up  one  himself,  and  so  befuddle  the  brains  of  weary 
jurymen  and  work  on  their  sympathies  that  they  return 
a  verdict  of  “not  guilty.”  In  addition  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  find  someone  who  has  to  do  with  the  verdict 
who  can  be  bribed.  One  of  our  cynics  has  well  said,  “You 
cannot  convict  a  million  dollars.”  America  is,  in  fact, 
without  any  exaggeration  the  most  dangerous  place  in 
which  to  live  of  all  the  civilized  countries  on  earth.  Only 
in  Cannibal  lands  is  the  danger  greater. 

Unless  there  is  speedy  and  drastic  reform  in  criminal 
procedure,  with  all  our  boasted  liberty,  our  unparalleled 
prosperity,  and  opportunity  that  attracts  all  the  world, 
we  are  yet  GOING  ON  THE  ROCKS. 

Two  amazing  facts  are  alleged  today  as  making  an 
alarming  challenge  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of  our  very  existence 
as  a  people. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  alleged  that  the  farming  industry 
is  in  such  desperate  economic  stress  that  some  millions 
of  farms  have  been  deserted,  that  indeed  the  very  occu¬ 
pation  of  husbandry  is  threatened  and  the  food  supply 
of  the  nation  is  so  endangered  that  unless  some  drastic 
remedy  be  speedily  furnished,  starvation  faces  us  in  the 
not  distant  future.  Truly  the  prospect  of  going  hungry 
is  anything  but  pleasing. 

Before  we  have  recovered  from  the  terror  of  this  bogey 
another  is  thrust  before  us  .  .  .  and  sometimes  by  the 
same  people !  It  is  the  astounding  fact,  that  agricultural 
products  have  so  increased  beyond  the  needs  of  the  nation, 
and  indeed  of  the  world,  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  , 
being  ruined  by  the  very  prosperity  thrust  upon  them, 
and  that,  unless  the  government  come  to  their  relief,  we 
are  all  likely  to  be  buried  in  our  wheat-bins  and  com-cribs 
or  smothered  under  coverlets  of  cotton.  That  would  be 
very  unpleasant  also. 
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The  thing  that  puzzles  us  most  is,  however,  how  at  one 
and  the  same  time  we  are  to  starve  to  death  for  lack  of 
food  and  be  buried  to  our  death  under  the  plethora  of 
national  abundance. 

“Sudden  Creation”  is  a  pet  phrase  that  is  very  pat  in 
the  mouths  of  those  who  like  to  cast  discredit  upon  the 
Biblical  account  of  Creation.  This  is  constantly  assumed 
as  the  Biblical  method  by  those  who  call  themselves  evolu¬ 
tionists.  They  would  like  every  one  to  believe  that  world¬ 
making,  to  be  the  work  of  a  Creator,  must  be  sudden. 
But  the  Bible  does  not  teach  this,  nor  does  philosophy  de¬ 
mand  it.  The  Biblical  account  of  creation  indicates  pass¬ 
ing  time  and  gives  no  hint  of  the  length  of  the  time  that 
passed  during  the  whole  work  of  creation.  Nor  do  either 
philosophy  or  metaphysics  demand  such  a  thing  as  sud¬ 
denness  in  creation.  God  is  not  limited  by  time  or  by 
space  and  the  work  of  a  Creator  is  not  so  conditioned  as 
to  the  outgoing  of  his  energy.  He  may  employ  as  much 
time  as  pleases  him  or  suits  his  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  evolution  that  requires  the  outgoing 
of  the  Divine  energy  at  each  turn  of  the  evolving  is  not 
evolution,  however  slow  it  may  be,  but  creation,  progres¬ 
sive  creation  in  fact.  Evolution  used  in  this  sense  may  be 
said  to  be  God’s  method  of  creation,  but  it  is  a  per'verted 
and  conf  using  use  of  the  ivord  evolution. 

The  grim  reaper  has  been  gathering  his  arms  full ;  he 
startles  us  into  a  state  of  expectantcy.  The  death  of 
Professor  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  Professor  Edouard  Naville, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  re¬ 
moves  two  colossal  figures  that  towered  among  devotees 
of  learning  in  the  world.  These  are  both  personal  bereave¬ 
ments  ;  they  will  each  be  so  also'  to  a  large  circle. 

On  the  news  of  the  death  of  Professor  Naville  there 
came  instinctively  to  mind  the  words  of  Elisha,  at  sight 
of  the  fiery  chariot  that  wafted  away  his  great  leader. 
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“My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof.”  For  half  a  century  he  had  been  in 
the  forefront  of  Egyptological  and  Biblical  studies  in 
archaeology.  In  later  years,  out  of  his  abundant  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  field  archaeologist,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
oriental  conceptions,  both  ancient  and  modern,  he  entered 
the  field  of  Biblical  criticism.  Of  course,  he  met  terrific 
opposition ;  one  cannot  say  anything  worth  saying  on  any 
phase  of  that  subject  without  arousing  opposition.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  stood  resolutely  for  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  ancient  documents.  And  latterly  he  threw 
himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth-time  into  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  new  French  school  of  history,  if  its  con¬ 
tention  may  really  be  called  new,  which  insists  that  the 
only  source,  and  the  necessary  prerequisite,  of  true  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  is  to  find  out  ivhat  happened. 

He  will  be  missed — as  much  by  his  enemies  as  by  his 
friends. 

Dear  Dr.  Davis  was  as  much  a  man  of  the  cloister  as 
Professor  Naville  was  a  man  of  the  field.  The  best  char¬ 
acterization  of  his  life-work  is  in  the  words  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  surgeon.  Dr.  Da  Costa,  when  cross  examined 
by  a  knowing  lawyer :  “Do  you  not  know  what  the  text¬ 
books  say  on  this  subject?”  The  Doctor  replied,  “We  do 
not  follow  the  text-books ;  we  do  the  work  that  makes  the 
text-books.” 

Memories  of  delightful  days  of  mutual  travel  and  re¬ 
search  in  Egj'pt,  of  a  weird  moonlight  night  marooned 
on  the  Nile  discussing  everything  from  antiquities  and 
exegesis  to  college  songs  and  schoolday  pranks,  spring  up 
now  as  delightful  reminiscences.  As  I  think  of  puzzling 
questions  and  settled  opinions,  his  sharp  intensive,  pene¬ 
trating  “Why”  sets  me  face  to  face  with  realities. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  him  that  he  was  always  judicial, 
never  enthusiastic.  That  is  a  mistake ;  he  had  one  great 
enthusiasm.  At  the  close  of  an  address  which  I  delivered 
before  a  company  of  scholars  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Trustworthiness  of  Ancient  Documents,  Dr.  Davis  came 
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up  at  the  close  exultant  with  enthusiasm,  grasped  my^ 
hand  and  exclaimed,  “That’s  it,  that’s  it;  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subject  in  the  whole  world  is  the  trustworthiness 
of  ancient  documents.” 

That  idea  was  the  one  great  enthusiasm  of  his  life. 

Two  young  American  students  in  a  German  University. 
They  studied  Semitics,  they  used  the  same  materials,  they 
worked  side  by  side,  they  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
studies  and  each  received  high  recognition  in  scholarly 
circles  on  their  return  to  the  homeland.  One  of  them 
walked  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  lived  and  loved  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  ancient  documents  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  other  consorted  with  roystering  companions  and 
learned  the  ways  of  dissipation  and  his  studies  led  him 
to  a  destructive  criticism  of  Biblical  documents  and  to 
scepticism. 

Here  is  an  instructive  example  of  a  far  reaching  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  there  is  an  intimate  correlation  between  life 
and  opinions.  “If  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine.”  “The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  ‘No 
God.’  ”  Not  only  is  faith  without  works  dead,  but  also 
evil  doings  breed  unbelief  and  spiritual  death. 

The  daily  press  reports  Professor  Conklin,  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  America,  to  have 
made  the  great  discovery  that  evolution  has  either  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  ceased,  that,  in  fact,  there  has 
been  no  evolution  in  the  human  race  since  historical  rec¬ 
ords  began.  Instead  there  has  been  but  little  change  and 
that  has  been  degeneration! 

Well,  the  Professor  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  that 
at  last  he  has  found  it  out.  We  were  much  afraid  that 
he  never  would  discover  it.  That  it  had  been  pointed  out 
again  and  again  by  those  who  did  not  believe  in  evolu¬ 
tion  was,  of  course,  only  an  “opinion”;  it  never  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  discovery  until  an  evolutionist  saw  it! 
Now  there  is  hope  that  the  Professor  after  quite  another 
spell  may  discover  that  in  the  geological  strata  there  are 
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always  absolute  breaks  between  species,  that  one  never 
passes  into  another.  That  indeed  it  is  these  breaks  that 
give  us  the  analysis  of  geological  science,  so  that  not  only 
is  it  true  that  there  has  been  no  evolution  in  the  human 
race  in  historical  time,  but  none  is  observable  in  geologic 
time,  and  that  this  account  is  written  in  the  rocks  as  well 
as  in  the  Book. 

Von  Moltke,  the  great  German  General  of  1870,  was 
so  taciturn  that  German  humor  described  him  as  “silent 
in  seven  languages,”  yet  when  the  order  for  mobilization 
came,  he  could  say,  “In  drawer  number  so  and  so”  and 
go  back  to  bed  to  finish  his  night’s  sleep. 

There  is  no  other  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency 
that  surpasses  that.  Whether  President  Coolidge  has  “the 
gift  of  tongues  or  not,  he  has  this  reputation  for  silent 
efficiency.  It  is  this  that  gives  him  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  American  people  with  varied  differences  of  political 
opinion.  They  expect  him  to  do  the  right  thing  and  to  be 
silent  about  it  in  all  the  languages  he  knows. 

“Why  the  Church,  an  organization  with  its  expensive 
buildings  and  paid  ministry?”  Most  church-members, 
fully  interested  in  their  own  congregations,  do  not  take 
seriously  this  question  so  persistently  put  forward  by  the 
enemies  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  an  end  of  the  matter  to 
say,  “The  Lord  appointed  it.”  There  is  the  ulterior  ques¬ 
tion,  Why  did  he  appoint  it  so?  How  is  the  appointment 
related  to  the  constitution  of  man? 

There  are  always  two  conflicting  tendencies  at  work 
among  men;  toward  extreme  individualism  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  absolute  communism  on  the  other.  Between 
these  two  there  is  opportunity  and  there  arises  an  all  but 
universal  desire  for  both  a  good  measure  of  individualism 
and  some  experience  also  of  associated  energy  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  is  thus  an  insistent  demand  for  association 
larger  than  the  family  and  smaller  than  the  state.  This 
gives  rise  to  innumerable  voluntary  associations  of  every 
sort. 
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Now  Christ  in  founding  Christianity  laid  hold  on  this 
principal  to  meet  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  great  human 
need  for  associated  effort  and  to  set  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  the  very  midst  of  life. 

To  this  end  we  are  to  “forsake  not  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together.” 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

Archaeological  research  has  its  losses  as  well  as  its 
“finds” ;  sometimes  the  losses  are  greater  than  the  “finds” ; 
we  find  objects,  we  lose  men.  Recent  months  have  been 
rather  prolific  in  “finds”  of  which  I  will  presently  give  a 
resume,  but  first  we  must  consider  our  irreparable  losses, 
which  death  has  brought  to  the  archaeological  world. 

We  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  death 
of  Professor  Jastrow  of  Pennsylvania  and  Professor  Clay 
of  Yale,  a  persistent  but  informing  liberal  and  a  leader 
of  the  conservatives,  until  we  are  called  now  again  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  Professor  Naville  of  Geneva  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haupt  of  Johns  Hopkins.  Here  also  the  one  is  a 
conservative  and  the  other  a  radical. 

As  is  well  known.  Professor  Edouarde  Naville  of  the 
University  of  Geneva  was  called  home  in  the  late  summer 
of  1926.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  Biblical  archaeology .  in 
Egypt  and  during  his  whole  career  has  been  a  most 
staunch  defender  of  the  historicity  of  the  Word  of  God. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  Egyptian  scholars,  a  clear¬ 
sighted,  commonsense  archaeologist  and  interpreter,  and 
with  all,  one  of  the  new  French  school  of  historians  who 
repudiate  the  theoretical  development  idea  of  history  and 
insist  that  we  must  find  out  what  happened  and  construct 
our  history  from  those  events. 

The  death  of  Professor  Naville  is  to  me  a  deep  personal 
loss,  the  severing  of  a  friendship  of  some  thirty  years. 
I  treasure  one  of  his  last  letters  dictated  from  his  death¬ 
bed.  His  work  remains  a  vast  heritage  and  his  great 
archaeological  library,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  private 
libraries  in  Europe,  would  be  a  great  addition  to  one  of 
our  American  schools. 
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A  little  later  in  the  year  there  passed  away  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  radical  scholars  of  the  world,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paul  Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  most  versatile  scholarship,  and  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  memory.  His  irrepressible  disposition  to  “stir 
up”  everybody,  to  see  what  they  would  say,  often  led 
people  that  did  not  know  him  well  to  misjudge  him.  With 
all  his  radical  criticism  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  he  yet 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  full  inspiration  of  the  original 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  but  did  not  believe  in  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  ancient  documents,  but  rather  that  they 
had  been  altered  and  interpolated  and  so  corrupted  that 
only  when  rearranged  and  practically  rewritten  by  critics, 
and  especially  by  Professor  Haupt,  were  they  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  used  as  a  guide  of  life  and  faith. 

There  are  few  now  who  are  capable  of  filling  either  of 
these  vacant  places. 


In  the  world  of  discovery,  little  by  little  the  Hittite 
picture  comes  out  as  a  photograph  in  the  dark  room. 
Hardly  had  we  become  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the 
Hittites  as  the  allies  who  fought  against  the  Greeks  at 
Troy,  until  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  also  fought 
the  Greeks  on  Greek  soil  and  at  Troy  were  being  driven 
back  into  Asia  Minor.  Ever  afterward  the  Hittite  Empire 
was  an  inland  island  empire,  an  empire  practically  with¬ 
out  seacoast. 

In  the  same  Greek  world,  the  excavations  at  old  Corinth 
have  been  carried  forward  in  the  later  years,  but  mostly 
in  the  classical  part  of  the  ruins,  the  theaters  of  the  city. 
Not  since  the  war,  has  anything  notable  been  done  in  the 
temple  ruins  of  the  city,  or  in  the  Agora,  or  that  portion 
which  may  be  expected  to  show  Christian  remains.  It  can 
hardly  be  that  there  are  not  yet  many  things  to  be  found 
bearing  upon  the  life  and  work  of  the  Great  Apostle  at 
Corinth. 

The  work  at  Ur  of  Chaldees  by  Oxford  and  Pennsyl-  . 
vania  Universities,  as  it  goes  back  farther  and  farther 
into  antiquities,  seems  always  to  find  a  higher  state  of 
culture.  The  houses  are  better  and  there  is  a  higher  de- 
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velopment  of  the  ceramic  art  than  is  to  be  found  in  later 
times.  This  was  not  unexpected  by  those  who  hold  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  ancient  documents.  The  post¬ 
diluvian  world  did  not  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  inher¬ 
ited  the  anti-diluvian  civilization.  As  the  culture  spread 
wider  and  wider  trying  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
unsubdued  portions  of  the  world,  the  culture  suffered  the 
deterioration  often  observed  along  the  frontier,  a  de¬ 
generation  only  to  be  recovered  in  much  later  times. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  resumption  of  the 
work  at  Kirjath  Sepher  next  y^ar  and  the  progressive 
prosecution  of  the  work  to  a  finish,  if  possible,  to  lay  the 
walls  and  gates  and  houses  of  the  city  bare  as  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  Such  a  work  would  afford  the  best  commen¬ 
tary  on  Patriarchal  civilization  possible.  Dr.  Albright, 
Director  of  the  American  School  at  Jerusalem,  and  my 
colleague  in  the  work  at  Kirjath  Sepher,  is  now  in  the 
lecture  field  in  America  among  the  Universities  and  other 
educational  institutions  cultivating  interest  in  the  great 
work  of  exploration  in  Bible  Lands.  No  more  important 
work  is  before  the  Biblical  world  today. 


AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 
The  second  of  the  articles  by  President  Kuizenga  more 
than  sustains  the  expectation  aroused  by  his  first  article. 
What  a  blessing  is  clear  thought! 

The  first  of  the  articles  on  pioneer  missionary  work 
promised  is  by  Professor  Daugherty  of  Yale  University, 
formerly  a  missionary  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous 
feverish  region  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  most  illuminating. 

The  number  and  variety  of  articles  in  this  issue  is  grati¬ 
fying;  the  wealth  of  material  awaiting  publication  is  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  in  store  for  future  isSues  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  LAND  OF  NOD  EASTWARD  OF  EDEN; 

OR,  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SIN 

BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN  E.  KUIZENGA,  D.D. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 

“And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.” 

Dramatically  the  Cain  story  suggests  individual  ex¬ 
perience  of  sin,  both  in  its  beginning  and  development. 
Very  little  is  suggested  of  individual  emergence  out  of 
sin ;  but  how  the  power  of  sin  is  broken  may  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  psalmists  and  prophets,  and  even  better  in 
the  experience  of  John  and  Paul.  The  Bible  gives  us  a 
unique  doctrine  of  sin,  and  a  very  distinct  psychology 
of  the  sin-experience.  Can  we  find  to-day  any  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  sin-experience  described  in  Holy  Writ? 

I. 

Individual  discovery  that  one  is  himself  sinful  is  always 
socially  and  objectively  mediated, — that  is  surely  one  of 
the  first  facts  one  gathers  by  introspection  and  observa¬ 
tion.  Farthest  back  in  childhood  memory  lies  the  com¬ 
mandment  with  its  “Thou  shalt  not!"  From  parents  it 
came,  or  from  the  play  group,  or  from  the  community, 
or  from  all  together ;  but  it  came,  and  always  from  with¬ 
out,  taught  the  child  by  others.  There  came  a  time  also 
when  one  discovered  an  attitude  towards  the  command¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  attitude  he  found  out  something  about 
himself:  One  wanted  to  do  the  forbidden.  It  was  dis¬ 
obedience,  wrong,  and  reprehensible,  one  knew  all  that, 
and  dreaded  all  the  “folks” ;  and  there  was  a  deeper  dread 
of  “One  Greater  with  whom  we  have  to  do,”  who  would 
somehow  surely  bring  the  deed  home  to  one.  So  much 
is  clear  from  earliest  childhood  recollections. 

In  this  earliest  sin-experience  there  is  implicit  prac¬ 
tically  all  that  later  experience  unfolds,  nor  is  it  a  mis- 
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taken  backward  projection  of  later  elements  of  experience 
upon  early  childhood.  In  that  earliest  experience  lie  all 
those  distinctions  we  later  make,  when  we  call  sin  wrong 
because  it  violates  a  standard,  crime  because  it  breaks 
law,  vice  because  hateful  to  society,  folly  as  failure  to  be 
one’s  best  self,  and  guilt  in  relation  to  God.  All  is  there 
in  earliest  experience,  but  vaguely  as  a  whole,  not  yet 
explicit.  Let  any  man  test  it  by  his  own  memories. 

There  is  a  double  parallel  here  between  the  experience 
of  the  child  and  of  the  simple  groups  often  called  “prim¬ 
itives.”  Early  tribal  and  simple  ethnic  sin-experiences 
show  this  same  sort  of  vaguely  apprehended  view  of  sin 
as  having  relation  to  authority,  society,  self,  and  God.^ 
Moreover,  both  the  early  sin-experience  of  the  child  and 
of  the  simple  group  show  that  while  all  this  is  dimly 
sensed,  yet  the  command  (prohibition)  is  felt  to  be  an 
external  thing,-  an  impertinence,  not  clearly  seen  to  be  in 
relation  to  one’s  own  moral  and  religious  constitution, 
but  rather  an  arbitrary  intrusion  on  one’s  selfhood.^ 
These  parallels  between  childhood  and  simple  group  ex¬ 
periences  mean  nothing  on  the  moot  question  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  religion,  since  the  simplicity  of  the  group  exper¬ 
ience  may  be  due  to  degeneration  from  a  higher  stage; 
rather  is  this  the  point  here,  that  human  experience  being 
an  evolving  experience  from  implicit  to  explicit,  we  have 
here  in  these  simple  group  experiences  a  strange  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  earliest  childhood  experiences  of  sin  as  we 
gather  them  from  memory. 

Here  is  light  on  the  Eden  story  of  the  temptation  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Criticism  is  heard 
that,  that  command  was  arbitrary,  standing  in  no  appa¬ 
rent  relation  to  man’s  moral  and  religious  constitution. 
Man  should  have  been  left,  we  are  told,  to  the  immanent 
law  of  his  own  moral  and  religious  constitution.  But  if 
we  read  aright  our  own  earliest  childhood  sin-experience, 
then  this  arbitrariness  and  externality  of  the  command  is 
inevitable.  Only  so  can  self-discovery  be  mediated.  Man 

1  Hastings  Ency.  Rel  and  Ethics,  article  “Stn”. 

2  Drake  Problems  of  Religion,  p.  151. 

3  Selbic  Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  226,  ff. 
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must  either  be  furnished  with  impossible  innate  ideas 
of  his  own  total  constitution,  or  else  his  self-discovery 
must  be  mediated  by  just  such  laws  that  seem  irrelevant 
impertinences. 

These  same  facts  also  show  the  futility  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  Rousseau  and  James  Mill  notion  that  children  must 
be  taught  no  religion,  so  that  they  may  make  unpreju¬ 
diced  self-discovery.  It  is  precisely  by  such  external  im¬ 
position  that  self-discovery  must  be  mediated.  If  parents 
do  not  make  the  necessary  demands,  the  mediation  is 
pushed  back  upon  the  play  group,  or  the  community,  or 
the  child  is  left  to  the  more  brutal  imposition  of  natural 
law  to  be  learned  in  his  bitter  sufferings.  If  we  fail  to 
transmit  to  the  child  our  highest  religious  and  moral 
acquisition  in  the  form  of  positive  law,  we  condemn  him 
to  a  period  of  blind  groping;  w^hile  if  we  teach  him,  we 
eliminate  from  his  experience  this  painful  process  and 
help  to  make  earlier  and  better  self-discovery.  How  noble 
and  helpful  a  self-discovery  we  help  the  child  to  attain  is 
entrancingly  told  in  that  delightful  little  book  of  Rufus  M. 
Jones  which  tells  his  own  childhood  memories.^ 

II. 

Our  self-discovery  also  is  the  discovery  that  we  have 
sinned,  that  we  have  positively  trayisgressed  commands 
or  laws  that  we  knew.  The  Lord  God  is  represented  as 
saying  to  Cain:  “Why  art  thou  wroth?  And,  why  is 
thy  countenance  fallen?  If  thou  doest  well,  shall  it  not 
be  lifted  up?”  Certainly  a  clear  insistence  that  Cain  had 
discovered  himself  as  a  sinner  who  knew  the  law  and 
who  knew  what  well-doing  was.  How  strikingly  similar 
is  the  testimony  of  Jones:"’ 

“As  far  back  as  I  can  go,  I  find  my  Eden  very  badly  lost.  .  .  .  My 
whole  upbringing  had  given  me  a  quick,  sensitive,  tender  heart,  a 
most  exalted  idea  of  duty,  a  keen  vision  of  the  good  life,  and  as  I 
have  said  a  certainty  that  God  was  entering  all  my  acts  and  deeds 

*  Rufus  M.  Jones  Finding  the  Trail  of  Life,  p.  102,  ff. 

5  Ibid,  p.  104,  Cf.  Pratt  Religious  Consciousness  “Many  children 
from  14  to  18  consciously  break  more  moral  laws  than  ever  in 
mature  life.”  p.  104. 
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Into  his  great  books.  In  my  good  moments  no  boy  was  ever 
better.  .  .  .  But  in  reality  I  was  a  typical  sinner.  I  did  precisely 
the  things  I  knew  I  ought  not  do.  I  can  plainly  remember  walking 
straight  ahead  in  a  sinful  course  with  every  string  of  my  conscience 
tugging  at  my  heart  to  pull  me  back.  As  soon  as  I  got  .with  the 
other  boys,  I  let  the  din  of  their  suggestions  of  attractive  things  — 
drown  out  the  whispers  of  the  tender  heart.  ...  It  went  all  right 
while  the  excitement  lasted.  ...  on  the  way  home  I  became  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  low-spirited.  It  was  not  so  much  that  I  disliked  the 
questionings  that  were  sure  to  come,  and  that  I  should  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  showing  that  my  day  had  been  spent  in  an  edifying  manner, 
but  it  was  rather  a  deep  dull  feeling  that  I  had  gone  back  on  my 
true  self,  and  that  I  had  broken  faith  with  the  One  Person  who 
knew  me  altogether.  .  .  .  Socrates  taught  that  knowledge  is  virtue, 
by  which  he  meant  that  a  person  always  follows  his  insight  and 
does  as  well  as  he  knows.  .  .  .  But  as  a  boy  I  refuted  Socrates’ 
theory  a  hundred  times.” 

No  human  life,  probably,  was  ever  quite  so  different 
from  the  life  of  Rufus  Jones  as  the  life  recently  described 
for  us  in  the  autobiography  of  Jack  Black, — a  life  of  many 
kinds  of  crime,  of  many  bad  habits  including  opium,  of 
experience  both  in  Canadian  and  in  United  States  prisons. 
Here  was  a  pathetic  start ;  here  was  boyhood  neglect,  with 
nothing  to  do,  practically  no  parental  teaching  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  no  religion.  Too  easily  it  drifted  to  crime. 
Yet  out  of  that  broken  life,  now  at  last  reformed,  comes 
the  same  testimony : 

“When  I  first  began  stealing  I  had  but  a  dim  realization  of  its 
wrong.  I  accepted  it  as  the  thing  to  do,  because  it  was  done  by  the 
people  I  was  with.  Later  it  became  an  everyday,  cold-blooded 
business,  and  while  I  went  about  it  methodically,  accepting  the 
dangers  and  privations  entailed,  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  gravity 
of  the  offences.  .  .  .  Nobody  wants  to  live  and  die  a  criminal.  They 
all  hope  to  quit  some  day,  usually  when  it  is  almost  too  late.”® 

Black  did  know  it  was  wrong,  even  though  it  was  but 
a  “dim  notion.”  It  is  possible  the  situation  helped  to  keep 
it  dim  for  a  time.  Yet  later  he  says: 

“I  had  long  realized  that  my  every  act  was  wrong  and  criminal; 
yet  I  never  thought  of  changing  my  ways.  After  thinking  it  all 
over  with  all  the  clarity,  logic,  and  fairness  I  could  command,  I  was 
convinced  that  nobody  but  myself  was  to  blame;  and  that  I  had  just 


®  Black  You  Can’t  Win,  p.  254. 
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drifted  along  from  one  thing  to  another  until  I  was  on  the  rocks. 
I  hadn’t  been  forced  into  this  life,  by  any  set  of  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  my  control.  I  had  travelled  along  the  road  largely  of  my 
own  free  will.”" 

• 

This  same  truth,  that  we  find  ourselves  to  be  conscious 
transgressors  of  known  commands,  is  remarkably  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  findings  of  the  psycho-analyst.  Freud’s  own 
conception  of  the  “censor”  is  not  always  clear,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  “censor”  is  the  self,  and  at  any  rate  the  “censor’s” 
knowledge  of  what  is  fitting  is  operative  in  the  self.” 
There  is  also  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  that  come 
into  conflict  with  the  “censor”  as  wrong  tendencies.  All 
schools  admit  the  moral  conflict  within  the  self,  and  the 
fact  that  the  self  is  not  honest  with  itself,  refusing  to 
face  its  illicit  desires  and  repressing  only  the  exhibition. 
Adler  seems  to  make  out  pretty  clearly  that  we  are  just 
what  we  want  to  be.”  Put  it  all  together  and  we  have 
a  “self”  that  knows  at  once  what  it  ought  to  be  and  that 
it  does  not  want  to  be  such.  Even  the  “sub-conscious  in¬ 
cubation”  of  ideas,  which  comes  once  upon  a  time  at  least, 
was  the  magic  formula  to  explain  conversion,  is  but  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  of  known  transgression,  and  a  refusal 
to  face  it. 

Every  man  may  test  by  his  own  experience  this  second 
fact  of  introspection,  the  discovery  of  self  as  transgressor. 
We  believe  that  such  a  discovery  is  practically  universal, 
though  admission  of  sin  is  by  no  means  conviction  of  sin. 
Even  the  religion  of  “healthy-mindedness”  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  admission  of  transgression,  Theodore  Par¬ 
ker  saying,  “I  have  done  wrong  things  enough  in  my  life 
and  do  them  now,”  while  James  himself  says  of  Walt 
Whitman,  “He  was  aware  enough  of  sin  for  a  swagger  to 
be  present  in  his  indifference  towards  it.”*”  “Healthy- 
mindedness”  is  merely  a  different  attitude,  the  fact  of 
transgression  not  being  denied. 

7  Ibid,  p.  265. 

®  McDougall  Outline  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  p.  164. 

®  J.  H.  Bavinck  Inlciding  in  de  Zielkunde,  pp.  248,  269,  274. 

James,  Varieties,  pp.  82,  86. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  deepest  voices  of  all  comes  from 
Burns: 

“Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentlier  sister  woman; 

What  though  they  gang  a-kennen  wrang 
To  step  aside  is  human.” 

III. 

If  one  inquire  why  there  is  this  tendency  to  “gang  a 
kennen  wrang,”  why  “the  good  which  I  would  I  do  not,” 
he  comes  upon  this  additional  fact  that  sin  is  inner  dis¬ 
position  to  evil.  This  view  is,  of  course,  often  rejected 
today.  What  shall  be  said  about  it? 

We  are  not  discussing  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity, 
save  for  this  one  remark  that  there  never  was  a  more 
egregious  blunder  than  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity  means  that  there  is  nothing  but  evil  in 
the  natural  man.  The  iron-clad  conservatism  of  the 
Canons  of  Dorts  asserts: 

“There  remain  in  man,  however,  since  the  fall,  the  glimmerings 
of  natural  light,  whereby  he  retains  some  knowledge  of  God,  of 
natural  things,  and  of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and 
discovers  some  regard  for  virtue,  good  order  in  society,  and  for 
maintaining  an  orderly  external  deportment.”” 

That  question  aside,  what  we  are  interested  to  know 
is  whether  introspection  discovers  a  disposition  to  evil. 
We  are  convinced  in  our  minds  that  we  find  in  ourselves 
an  appetency  for  evil,  even  as  did  Rufus  Jones,  and  as 
did  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  wrote  in  his  school  book: 

“Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  book  and  pen. 

He  will  be  good 
But  God  knows  when.”‘- 

What  is  Freudianism,  for  all  of  its  vagaries,  but  the 
assertion  that  there  is  that  in  human  nature  which  resists 
socialization  and  moralization  as  alien  to  the  self?  Nei¬ 
ther  will  it  do  to  assert  that  the  “native  urges”  are  in 
themselves  good  but  that  the  child  does  not  yet  know  when 

”  Cannons  of  Dort,  3rd  and  4th  head.  Art.  IV. 

12  Jones,  Op.  at.,  p.  108. 
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to  gratify  them.  No  thinking  man  to-day,  particularly  if 
he  understand  Calvinistic  Anthropology,  would  assert  that 
native  urges  are  wrong.  But  what  concerns  us  here  is 
the  worse  fact  that  these  native  urges  show  a  disposition 
to  be  set  on  fire.  Alfred  Adler  is  right  when  he  says 
that  our  excessive  will-to-power,  will-to-be-first  is  away 
beyond  any  needed  for  self-preservation.  Man  is  what 
he  wants  to  be.*  '  Psycho-analysts  may  fight  out  at  their 
leisure  whether  it  is  “the  irreducible  animal,”  “pan¬ 
sexuality”  or  the  perverted  “will-to-be-first”  which  is  thus 
the  focus  of  infections  poisoning  the* self,  they  have  at 
any  rate  laid  bare  facts  which  ought  to  silence  forever 
the  Rousseau  or  Pelagian  view  of  children  bom  “white 
with  sprouting  wings.^’  And  we  believe  the  facts  are 
somewhat  different  from  the  all-too-easy  dogma  of  “ani¬ 
mal  nature  from  sub-human  ancestors.”  But  even  those 
who  call  this  innate  disposition  a  two  layer  affair,  one 
layer  animal  and  the  other  savage-human,  have  tacitly 
made  the  admission  which  will  bother  them  for  many  a 
day  to  come,  they  have  admitted  an  evil  disposition  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  superficial  notion  of  “naturally 
useful  and  good  drives  or  urges  used  out  of  proper  time 
and  place,  or  natural  and  good  drives  used  in  excess.” 
The  sin  which  we  may  see  in  ourselves,  the  sin  which  the 
psycho-analyst  discovers,  is  a  radically  different  matter 
from  that.'^ 

On  the  basis  of  introspection  we  affirm  the  statement 
of  Mackintosh,  that  “we  desert  experience,  if  we  ignore 
either  aspect  of  sin,  the  voluntary,  or  the  constitutional.”*  ■ 

IV. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  sin  as  power  of  habit  in  human 
life.  The  older  psychology  of  James  saw  the  fell  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  in  its  stressing  of  the  power  of  habit ;  not 
only  the  tendency  of  acts  to  recur  in  motor  habit,  but 


J.  H.  Bavinck,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  232,  If,  258,  265.  Adler,  Theorie 
und  Praxis  der  Individualpsychologie,  Mvinchen,  1924,  S.  5. 

1^  For  a  discussion  that  seems  to  us  hopelessly  inadequate  see 
Betts  and  Hawthorne,  Method  in  Teaching  Religion,  p.  38,  ff. 

1®  Hastings,  Ency.  Rel.  and  Ethics,  Vol.  I,  p.  541. 
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those  deeper  and  more  pervasive  habits  of  association  of 
ideas  and  sentiments,  so  that  a  man  carries  with  him  all 
his  own  past.  A  Netherlands  psychologist  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  adds  his  bit  by  suggestion  that  in  reality  all  of 
our  perception  is  apperception,  so  that  a  man’s  past  tends 
largely  to  decide  what  he  shall  be  able  to  see.  A  thousand 
things  may  be  about  them,  but  he  sees  only  what  is  con¬ 
gruous  to  his  past,  he  literally  can  see  only  such  things. 
All  of  this  together  makes  possible  a  terrific  enslavement 
of  the  soul  through  sin,  such  as  has  been  strikingly  pic¬ 
tured  for  us  by  Steven  in  his  chapter  on  “The  Enslaving 
of  the  Soul  Through  Sin.”’'* 

But  the  later  psychology  makes  the  picture  even  darker. 
One  of  the  merits  of  Freud  lies  in  his  showing  us,  even 
better  than  James  could,  that  we  are  not  through  with 
an  idea,  a  sentiment,  an  act,  when  it  is  out  of  the  conscious 
mind.’’  All  such  mental  elements  entertained  for  a  time 
consciously  fuse  subconsciously  to  build  up  “complexes” 
that  enslave  the  life  and  superimpose  on  the  conscious 
self  an  acquired  character  that  enslaves  the  will.  Every 
mental  clinic  is  eloquent  with  examples  of  the  terrible 
effects  of  past  sins,  and  of  violence  done  to  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual  knew  was  best  for  him.  Some  of  the  things  we 
have  seen  of  this  power  of  sin  are  too  terrible  to  relate. 

Perhaps  the  finest  literary  description  of  it  all  is  in 
Stevenson’s  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Or  perhaps  we 
hear  the  greatest  tragedy  of  it  all  in  the  words  of  Lady 
Macbeth 

“Here’s  the  smell  of  blood  still:  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will 
not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  O!  O!  O!” 

V. 

Sin  also  is  failure  to  realize  oneself,  anarchism  ivithinj 
a  total  perversion  of  all  one's  powers. 

The  progress  in  the  development  of  a  self  ought  to  be 
from  mere  individual  to'  person,  from  unorganized  multi¬ 
plicity  of  powers  to  self-knowledge,  self-control,  self- 

Steven,  Ps]p:hology  of  Christian  Soul,  chapt.  iv. 

McDougal,  Out.  Abnor.  Psy.,  p.  21. 

Macbeth,  Act  V,  Scene  1. 
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organization  about  some  worthy  object  or  person.  Per¬ 
haps  the  deepest  sense  within  us,  so  Hocking  and  Mac- 
Dougall,  if  I  understand  him,  is  the  self-regarding  sense 
that  a  man  must  achieve  himself,  that  not  one  of  the 
native  powers  may  dominate  the  whole  self,  and  that  all 
these  powers  must  be  arranged  and  harmonized  in  an 
ascending  scale  of  values  integrated  in  a  noble  self.  But 
sin  is  the  negation  of  all  this. 

Sin  may  thus  be  mere  weakness  and  drifting,  when  one 
becomes  the  victim  of  every  whim  and  caprice  or  outer 
solicitation,  all  the  time  tormented  by  the  sense  of  futility, 

“To  be  weak  is  miserable,  doing  or  suffering,” 

SO  that  even  the  sinner  as  weakling  suggests  that  “he  will 
not  count  this  time”  or  that  “he  will  get  a  grip  on  him¬ 
self  by  and  by.” 

Or  else  sin  is  anarchism  within,  when  one  of  the  innate 
powers  revolts  against  the  self  and  takes  control.  This 
is  seen  in  gluttony,  miserliness,  tyranny  over  others,  or 
lust.  But  the  tragedy  lies  not  merely  in  this  usurpation. 
It  lies  much  more  in  the  fact  Adler  has  pointed  out  that 
the  usurping  power  infects  all  the  others,  so  that  a  liber¬ 
tine  or  a  sexual  pervert  is  warped  in  his  whole  nature, 
troubled  by  an  “inferiority  complex,”  an  anti-social  atti¬ 
tude,  and  dogged  by  a  fear  of  facing  life  as  it  is,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  cherishes  an  overweening  sense  of  his 
own  importance. 

Sin  may  thus  lead  to  protean  perversion  of  the  total 
self,  as  in  the  case  of  Arbaces,  the  Egyptian,  in  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  who  prostituted  not  only  his  noble  native 
powers,  but  all  his  acquisitions  in  science  and  art  and 
philosophy  to  the  occasional  revels  of  artfully  gilded  lech¬ 
ery.  Such  types  one  may  now  and  again  see  in  life,  the 
very  highest  professions  having  such  victims. 

VI. 

We  may  also  see  in  sin-experience  elements  which  seem 
to  justify  the  thought  that  sin  is  destiny.  Of  course,  one 
knows  the  usual  philosophical  views  which  make  light  of 
sin, — that  sin  is  an  unfortunate  moral  tail  from  animal 
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ancestors,  or  mere  necessary  self-seeking  of  the  will-to- 
live,  or  mere  finiteness,  or  inherent  contrariety  of  the 
fiesh,  or  ignorance,  or  wrong  and  excessive  use  of  what 
is  really  good,  and  even  the  Brahman,  Spinozan  notion 
that  sin  is  a  desirable  and  necessary  self-expression  of 
the  All-One.  What  earnest  man  looking  at  the  facts  of  sin, 
has  not  wished  that  he  could  say  with  Tennyson : 

“O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ilF, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

“That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  a  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  like  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  has  made  his  pile  complete. 

“Behold,  we  know  not  anything: 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring.” 

What  has  our  consciousness  to  say  on  the  matter? 

Consciousness  is  portentious.  Sin,  says  the  inner  voice, 
— sin  is  what  ought  not  to  be,  need  not  have  been,  what 
we  wanted,  what  we  have  learned  to  look  for  and  take 
delight  in,  what  has  become  so  congruous  to  our  very 
selves  that  the  thought  of  giving  it  up  entirely  leaves  life 
looking  so  bleak  and  bare  that  we  cannot  think  of  it.  We 
have  that  in  us  which  tells  us  that  sin  is  wrong,  but 
somehow  we  put  our  desiring  and  lusting  self  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  against  the  voice  in  us  which  says,  “Thou  shalt  not !” 
Did  not  Cain  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  land  of  Nod  (wandering)  ? 

Moreover,  the  sinner  refuses  to  recognize  guilt  even 
when  he  knows  he  is  to  blame.  The  conception  of  guilt 
does  not  at  this  stage  really  enter  in  at  all.  When  he  is 
bruised  and  sore  from  the  buffetings  he  has  received  as  a 
result  of  his  sin,  he  promises  himself  to  be  more  discreet 
next  time,  or  devises  means  to  escape  the  suffering ;  or  else 
he  blames  everybody  else,  and  begins  to  hate  everybody 
and  everything.  But  he  does  not  think  of  repenting — 
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rather  does  he  want  to  get  away  from  everything  that 
reminds  him  of  what  he  ought  to  be. 

Especially  portentous  is  the  fact  that  the  sinner,  when 
he  suffers,  tends  to  put  on  the  “martyr-complex”  in  blam¬ 
ing  everything  but  himself,  and  so  passing  into  the  fatal¬ 
ism  which  takes  refuge  in  believing  that  he  could  never 
have  done  otherwise.  Cain,  it  will  be  noticed,  was 
“wroth,”  and  he  blames  God  with  bitter  words,  “Thou 
hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  ground.” 
Jesus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dives  in  Hades  a  very  subtle 
effort  to  shift  the  blame  for  his  lot  on  God :  “If  one  came 
from  the  dead  they  would  repent.”  James  Black  showed 
this  same  tendency;  even  the  dreadful  flogging  in  the 
Canadian  prison  left  him  hardened  and  resentful.  And 
it  is  a  remarkable  insight  into  our  human  nature  that. 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth  that  fatalism 
by  which  the  sinner  so  often  tries  to  shirk  guilt: 

“Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage; 

And  then  is  heard  no  more;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing.’’^" 

Moreover,  the  very  prohibition,  “Thou  shalt  not!”  be¬ 
comes  provocative  to  more  evil.  Still  is  it  true,  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Act  bearing  witness,  though  in  quite  another  sense 
than  the  “wets”  suppose,  that  “the  law  increases  trans¬ 
gression.”  What  is  this  but  the  “law  of  reversed  effects” 
and  the  claim  of  Coue  that  the  imagination  is  stronger 
than  the  will.  Perhaps  a  better  way  of  putting  the  matter 
is  that  the  total  set  of  the  self  with  the  desires  and  habits 
and  inner  organization  made  predominant  by  indulgence 
in  sin  is  too  strong  for  a  momentary  spasmodic  volition. 
The  pulverized,  libertarian,  Arminian,  Pelagian  notion  of 
the  isolated  will  never  had  any  place  in  reality.  No 
“Presto!”  of  sudden  resolve  can  of  itself  reverse  char¬ 
acter,  precisely  because  the  acquired  self  does  not  want  to. 


10  Macbeth,  Act  V.,  Scene  v. 
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VII. 

Probably  o7ie  of  the  most  inscrutable  elements  in  the  sin 
experience  is  the  cause  of  repentance. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  one  can  be  aware  of  sin,  aware  of 
it  as  his  own  freely-chosen,  aware  of  its  character  as 
crime  and  vice  and  all  that,  and  nevertheless  refuse  to 
take  it  seriously  enough  to  quit.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  alarming  things  one  discovers  among  his  fellows, 
the  number  of  men  who  are  perfectly  willing  in  a  way  to 
admit  sin  and  wrong-doing,  but  who  are  neither  con¬ 
cerned,  nor  do  they  propose  to  change.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  word  for  repent  is  change  of  mind.  Singularly 
enough  Robert  Herrick  says  in  his  foreword  to  Black’s 
You  Can’t  Win  that:-'* 

“James  Black  was  an  experimental  psychologist.  ...  He  explored 
the  law  of  habit  and  the  purely  mental  quality  of  self-control,  .  .  . 
Any  habit,  he  maintains,  apropos  of  the  opium  habit,  can  be  broken 
provided  the  victim  wants  sufficiently  to  change.  .  .  .  His  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  of  a  subjective  desire  for  change  is  an  unerring 
diagnosis  of  a  self.  He  wanted  another  kind  of  life  enough  to  make 
it  come  true.” 

But  the  question  is,  what  can  produce  this  subjective 
desire  for  change?  The  law  does  not  do  it,  nor  threats, 
nor  punishment,  nor  suffering,  nor  sense  that  one  is  going 
to  ruin — all  of  these  James  Black,  and  many  another,  had 
without  repentance.  What  produces  the  change?  Surely 
in  Black’s  case,  it  was  the  interest  in  him  of  friends  who 
wanted  him  to  reform,  men  who  had  become  his  friends 
for  the  sake  of  reforming  him,  who  offered  to  help  him, 
got  him  pardoned,  got  him  a  chance  to  live, — indeed,  did 
so  much  for  him  that  Black  felt  he  could  not  go  back  on 
them.  Yet  even  this  does  not  tell  it  all,  for  all  of  that  has 
been  offered  to  some  men,  without  ever  touching  them. 

Two  elements  are  characteristic  of  the  repentant  life, 
and  both  are  psychologically  inexplicable.  One  is  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  guilt  as  personal  wrongdoing  which  one  volun¬ 
tarily  takes  blame  for.  A  sinner  can  be  a  sinner,  having 
even  an  “inferiority  complex,”  admit  his  wrong,  yet  never 


2“  Black,  Op.  at.,  p.  viii. 
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accept  his  guilt,  refusing  to  face  it,  masking  it  by  all  man¬ 
ner  of  euphemisms — ^himself  taking  his  stand  with  his 
wrong  self.  Then  mysteriously  comes  the  time  when  all 
that  is  reversed,  when  he  admits  guilt,  his  own  self  takes 
sides  with  his  best  self  and  he  repents.  Paul  in  Ro¬ 
mans  VII  reveals  this  psychology — ^he  takes  his  own  stand 
on  the  side  of  the  law  and  the  moral  ideal.  And  if  it  is 
true  that 


“One  thing  must  still  be  greatly  dark, — 

The  moving  why  they  do  it," 

it  is  a  happy  fact  that  Paul  and  John  both  testify  that 
what  brought  about  the  change  in  them  was  the  vision 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.^' 

VIII 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  such  seem  to  be  some 
of  the  results  of  carefully  studying  the  sin-experience  to¬ 
day.  Of  course,  it  is  a  tale  half-told ;  even  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  materials  now  at  hand  one  readily  sees  that  the 
psychology  of  sin  is  a  subject  inexhaustible ;  and  we  dare 
predict  that  in  proportion  as  psychology  becomes  more 
clinical,  and  studies  the  integration  of  character  after  the 
manner  of  Alfred  Adler,  in  that  proportion  shall  we  find 
still  more  to  help  us  understand  sin-experience.  But  what 
is  here  written  will  suffice.  Let  the  student  test  it  first 
by  introspection,  and  then  by  the  Scriptural  descriptions 
of  sin  in  common,  untechnical  language,  and  he  will  see, 
we  think,  the  confirmatory  character  of  what  we  have 
found.  The  Bible  knows  the  sin-experience  well. 

A  glance  at  three  objections,  and  we  are  through.  It 
will  be  said  that,  if  we  introspect  the  mind  of  an  evan¬ 
gelical  believer,  we  shall,  of  course,  find  the  Bible  views 
confirmed  since  the  Bible  has  formed  these  very  views. 
To  us  this  sounds  like  saying  that  a  man’s  photograph 
forms  his  face.  All  we  need  to  admit  is  that  a  photograph 
may  help  a  man  know  his  own  face  better,  and  possibly 
have  even  a  slight  infiuence  on  his  features  in  the  long 

21  cf.  Galatians,  2:19,  ff,  2  Cor.,  5:14,  ff;  1  John,  4:19.  • 
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run.  But  we  still  judge  a  photograph  by  the  face,  not 
vice  versa.  So  do  men  really  judge  the  Bible  by  their 
own  consciousness.  It  has  been  said  repeatedly,  e.  g\,  that 
Augustine  foisted  on  the  Scriptures  too  dark  a  view  of 
human  nature  due  to  his  own  experience  of  sin.  Here, 
let  it  be  noted,  actual  sin-experience  is  used  to  judge  Scrip¬ 
ture  descriptions — and  the  method  is  all  right,  if  used  to 
discredit  orthodoxy.  But  as  soon  as  one  proposes  this 
same  method  for  confirmation  of  Scripture,  men  cry  out 
over  the  illegitimacy  of  the  method.  So  indeed  men  run 
with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 

It  is  said  that  sin-experience  of  primitives  and  non- 
Christian  peoples  is  different — and  that  may  be  admitted. 
But  it  is  a  truism  of  to-day  that  experience  unfolds,  and 
that  it  is  relevant  to  social  environment.  The  lack  of  the 
law  and  the  Gospel  may  be  the  very  explanation  why  such 
sin-experience  never  comes  to  Christian  clarity.  In  the 
end  “spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned  ...  he 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things  yet  is  himself  judged  of 
no  man.”“2 

From  the  conservative  view  it  will  be  said  that,  if  the 
Bible  is  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God,  we  shall  never  out 
of  finite  experience  be  able  to  confirm  Scripture.  Which, 
again,  may  be  granted.  All  we  claimed  for  our  view  was 
that  it  is  “confirmatory” — ^tending  to  confirm.  Readily 
is  it  granted  that  the  enormity  of  sin  is  seen  best  against 
the  background  of  the  love  of  God  as  the  Christian  more 
and  more  experiences  it.  Let  it  be  added,  that  the  tragedy 
of  sin  will  never  be  comprehended  by  man  as  it  is  by  God 
— probably  that  is  one*  rea^n  why  God  made  atonement. 

All  we  have  claimed  is  this,  that  sin-experience  stands 
in  its  own  right  as  a  bit  of  true  psychology,  and  it  need 
not,  like  Bohunkus  of  secure  fame  in  college  song, — it  need 
not  die  by  request  of  the  opponent  of  religion.  And  so 
standing  in  its  own  right,  it  brings  its  simple  tribute  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Word. 


22  cf.,  1  Cor.,  2:10,  ff. 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  SIERRA  LEONE 


BY  RAYMOND  P.  DOUGHERTY,  PH.D.,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
FORMER  PRINCIPAL  OF  ALBERT  ACADEMY 

FREETOWN,  SIERRA  LEONE,  WEST  AFRICA 

The  land  of  Sierra  Leone  in  West  Africa  borders  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  immediately  north  of  Liberia.  Its  cap¬ 
ital  is  Freetown,  which  lies  eight  degrees  above  the  equa¬ 
tor,  or  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  geographical  importance  of  Sierra  Leone  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  its  main  river  forms  the 
best  harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  at  a  point  which 
is  half-way  between  England  and  Cape  Town. 

History  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Few  pages  in  history  are  more  fascinating  than  those 
which  deal  with  the  opening  up  of  remote  parts  of  Africa. 
On  the  north  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Mohammedans  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  as  colonizers  from  early  pre-Christian 
times  down  to  the  eighth  century  A.  D.  While  North 
Africa  felt  the  powerful  touch  of  these  commercial,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  military  movements,  West  Africa  was  a  neglected 
and  practically  unknown  section  of  the  continent.  It  is 
true  that  about  500  B.  C.  the  Carthagenian  senate  com¬ 
missioned  Hanno  to  explore  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa, 
and  he  probably  arrived  at  the  part  which  is  now  called 
Sierra  Leone,  but,  according  to  the  record,  he  did  not 
land  on  account  of  the  terrifying  fires  and  noises  on  shore. 
It  was  not  until  nearly  two  thousand  years  later  that 
the  explorations  occurred  which  led  to  the  modern  era  of 
colonization. 

The  Normans,  French,  Dutch,  Genoese,  and  Portuguese 
took  part  in  the  fifteenth  century  exploration  of  West 
Africa.  Of  these,  the  Portuguese  were  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  in  many  respects.  To  them  belongs  the  credit  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  district  which  they  named  Sierra  Leone  in 
their  language.  The  term  has  found  its  way  into  one 
of  man’s  noblest  poetical  works,  for  Milton  in  Paradise 
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Lost  uses  the  phrase,  “black  with  thundrous  clouds  from 
Serraliona.” 

After  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  West  African 
lands  there  followed  the  successive  periods  of  trading 
companies  and  colonial  settlements,  with  much  activity 
in  the  slave  trade.  One  English  company  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  three  thousand  slaves  annually  to  the  West  Indies. 
During  this  period  Sierra  Leone  was  a  favorite  rendez¬ 
vous  for  pirates,  and  they  were  a  source  of  trouble  to  those 
engaged  in  regular  commercial  activities.  Finally  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  freed  her  slaves 
and  it  was  suggested  that  a  settlement  of  liberated  negroes 
be  established  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  first  contingent  of 
settlers  arrived  in  1787.  This  project,  after  repeated  re¬ 
cruiting,  developed  into  a  community  which  was  appro¬ 
priately  named  Freetown.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Sierra  Leone  became  a  collecting  place  for  the 
negroes  taken  from  captured  slave-trading  ships.  Thus 
Africans  from  widely-separated  parts  of  the  continent 
were  added  to  the  settlers  of  Freetown.  The  peninsula 
of  Sierra  Leone  developed  ultimately  into  a  well-governed 
crown  colony,  populated  largely  by  the  descendants  of 
freed  slaves,  but  the  hinterland  is  still  a  partially-organ¬ 
ized  protectorate,  with  many  different  indigenous  tribes. 

Periods  of  Missionary  Effort  in  Sierra  Leone. 

1.  The  first  missionaries  in  Sierra  Leone  were  Portu¬ 
guese  who  attempted  to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  An  account  of  their  work  is  given  in  ‘‘Africa  Un¬ 
veiled,'*  by  Rowley.  He  states  that  “during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth,  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the* 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  the  Portuguese 
alone  showed  energy  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Afri¬ 
cans.”  They  carried  on  mission  work  not  only  at  Congo, 
Angola  and  Loango,  but  also  at  Cape  Lopez,  St.  Thomas, 
Fernando  Po,  Waree,  Benin,  Whydah,  Elmina,  Sierra 
Leone,  Goree,  Senegal  and  elsewhere.  Rowley  says  that 
“at  none  of  these  places  can  any  results  of  their  efforts  be 
found  at  the  present  day.”  This  is  a  startling  outcome  and 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Portuguese  missions 
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made  no  appeal  that  had  lasting  effects  in  the  lives  of  Afri¬ 
can  tribes.  It  is  likely  also  that  Christian  missions  could 
accomplish  little  real  progress  while  the  slave  trade  flour¬ 
ished. 

2.  The  next  period  of  mission  work  in  Sierra  Leone 
began  with  the  establishment  of  the  Freetown  settlement. 
A  Protestant  clergyman  accompanied  the  first  colonizers 
in  1787.  Two  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England  reached 
Sierra  Leone  in  1791.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
sent  its  first  missionaries  to  West  Africa  in  1804.  They 
began  work  120  miles  northwest  of  Freetown.  This  so¬ 
ciety  made  its  first  missionary  effort  in  the  colony  itself 
in  1815.  Meanwhile,  a  Wesleyan  clergyman  from  En¬ 
gland,  accompanied  by  three  school-teachers,  reached 
Sierra  Leone  in  1811.  In  1828  the  present  cathedral  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Freetown  was  opened  for  divine 
services.  Fourah  Bay  College  was  started  the  same  year, 
and  1845  marked  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  in 
the  colony  by  the  founding  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Grammar 
School.  These  institutions,  established  so  early  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  show  that  the  work  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion  was  being  actively  prosecuted. 

An  unusual  event  aroused  American  interest  in  West 
African  missionary  work.  In  1839  occurred  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  a  number  of  Sierra  Leone  negroes  by  Spanish 
traders.  They  were  sold  at  Havana,  from  which  place 
they  were  being  transported  to  another  Cuban  port,  when 
they  mutinied.  Their  aim  was  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  but  after  zigzagging  about  in  the  ocean  they  reached 
the  eastern  point  of  Long  Island,  from  which  place  they 
were  taken  as  captives  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Friends  took  up  their  cause  and  in  1841,  after  their  side 
had  been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  they  were  declared  free. 
In  1842  they  were  sent  back  to  Sierra  Leone  accompanied 
by  two  ordained  missionaries.  This  beginning  of  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  Africa  led  in  1848  to  the  formation  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  which  carried  on  extensive  efforts  among  the 
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people  of  Sierra  Leone  until  1882,  when  its  work  was 
turned  over  to  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  which  had  already  spent  27  years  in  missionary 
endeavor  in  Sierra  Leone.  During  the  whole  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  evangelization  was  furthered  in  Sierra 
Leone  by  the  religious  bodies  already  mentioned  and  by 
others  of  both  England  and  America.  In  1898  an  uprising 
of  natives  occurred  in  the  protectorate.  Missionaries  were 
massacred  and  much  mission  property  was  destroyed. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  and  caused  much  discouragement. 

3.  However,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  work  has  not  only  rallied  but  has  gone  for¬ 
ward  with  renewed  force  and  fuller  organization.  This 
represents  the  third  period  of  work,  the  period  of  native 
churches  growing  in  self-support,  self-extension  and  self- 
direction.  The  main  American  advance  has  been  made  by 
the  United  Brethren  Mission  through  the  establishment 
of  Albert  Academy,  a  training  place  for  young  men  as 
native  leaders,  and  the  rapid  development  of  a  school  for 
girls,  known  as  the  Harford  School.  Present  religious 
activities  in  Sierra  Leone  indicate  that  the  task  of  evan¬ 
gelization  is  no  longer  in  the  incipient  stage.  The  passing 
years  are  advancing  the  work  farther  and  farther  from 
the  simple  methods  of  the  initial  period.  Every  decade 
makes  the  problems  more  complex.  Every  generation 
witnesses  the  imposition  of  new  demands  upon  the  skill 
and  capabilities  of  the  heralds  of  the  Cross.  It  was  one 
thing  to  be  in  charge  of  a  lone  station  in  a  new  field; 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  work  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  fully  developed  mission  field.  It  was  one  thing  to  work 
with  an  untutored  people;  it  is  an  entirely  different  mat¬ 
ter  to  work  with  the  same  people  after  they  have  made 
strides  toward  self-support  and  self-control.  It  was  hard 
to  gather  the  nucleus  of  converts  at  the  start ;  it  is  harder 
to  guide  and  direct  in  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  move¬ 
ments  that  are  stirring  all  mission  fields  to-day.  The 
present  task  of  leading  partially-Christianized  communi¬ 
ties  in  foreign  lands  to  still  higher  forms  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment  is  stupendous.  Sierra  Leone  is  no 
exception  to  this  situation. 
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Handicap  to  Missionary  Work  in  Sierra  Leone. 

The  following  handicaps  to  missionary  work  in  Sierra 
Leone  are  typical  of  all  of  tropical  Africa. 

1.  During  the  long  period  of  colonization  and  evangeli¬ 
zation  in  Sierra  Leone  the  climate  of  West  Africa  has 
been  a  serious  obstacle.  The  actinic  rays  of  the  sun  near 
the  equator  are  extremely  intense,  and  the  malarial  germ 
in  tropical  forests  bordering  on  rivers  and  marshes  is 
especially  vicious  and  more  likely  to  prove  fatal.  So 
deadly  were  the  effects  of  sun  and  mosquito  in  early  days 
that  Sierra  Leone  became  known  as  “The  White  Man’s 
Graveyard.”  There  was  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and  new 
recruits  were  constantly  in  demand  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  succumbed  to  disease  after  service  of  a  few 
months,  or  at  most  a  few  years.  However,  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  those  who  serve  in 
West  Africa.  The  use  of  quinine  as  a  preventative,  pro¬ 
tection  against  mosquitoes,  proper  care  with  reference  to 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  greater  experience  as  to  the 
manner  of  life  suited  to  the  tropics,  have  caused  Sierra 
Leone  to  be  a  much  more  endurable  country.  There  has 
been  no  death  in  the  United  Brethren  Mission  since  1904. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  dangers  of  a  hot,  miasmatic 
climate  can  be  disregarded.  Even  now  Sierra  Leone  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  very  short  terms  of'  service  on  the  field 
as  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  The  whole  land  of  Sierra  Leone  is  about  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Ohio.  There  are  numerous  native  tribes  in 
this  small  section  of  Africa.  Each  tribe  has  its  own 
language,  which  is  spoken  and  not  written.  This  diversity 
of  tribes  and  of  the  languages  which  they  speak  forms 
another  handicap.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  one  of  these 
African  languages,  as  the  writer  can  testify.  In  many 
parts  of  Sierra  Leone  there  are  mission  schools  where 
the  English  language  is  taught,  and  English  is  the  medium 
of  teaching  in  all  the  advanced  schools.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary’s  control  of  a  native  language,  owing  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  comes  from  conveying  the  message  of  the 
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Bible  to  the  members  of  a  tribe  in  their  own  tongue. 
But  the  mastery  of  one  language  does  not  give  wide 
extent  to  the  area  of  possible  work.  In  addition,  the 
various  native  tribes  have  an  antipathy  towards  one  an¬ 
other  and  towards  the  descendants  of  the  negroes  who 
settled  in  Freetown.  Furthermore,  the  religion  of  these 
aborigines  is  that  of  extreme  animism.  Belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  numerous  evil  spirits  is  prevalent,  and  all  sorts 
of  pagan  and  superstitious  practices  are  the  outgrowth 
'  of  this  belief.  Polygamy  and  slavery  are  common,  and 
even  cannibalism,  in  a  certain  form,  has  existed  in  recent 
years.  This  indicates  the  frail  foundation,  so  far  as  in¬ 
stitutional  life  is  concerned,  upon  which  missionaries  can 
build. 

3.  Mohammedanism  is  another  drawback  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Christianity  in  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  Islam 
has  been  brought  by  invading  tribes.  It  is  true  that  Islam 
in  Sierra  Leone  is  a  more  or  less  Africanized  form  of  the 
faith  of  Arabia,  but  this  makes  its  appeal  more  effective 
to  backward  tribes.  It  preaches  the  worship  of  Allah, 
and  at  the  same  time  allows  the  practice  of  witchcraft, 
slavery  and  polygamy.  It  summons  the  negro  to  give  up 
little  of  his  jungle  life,  and  hardly  more  of  his  pagan 
cult.  Mohammedanism  is  very  strong  in  the  colony  and 
protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  a  determined  rival 
of  Christianity  and  in  effect  says  to  the  African,  “Allah 
is  the  same  as  the  God  of  Christianity,  but  you  can  wor¬ 
ship  him  according  to  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  still 
go  on  with  the  life  of  your  forefathers.”  That  this  pre¬ 
sents  a  missionary  problem  of  prime  importance  can 
easily  be  understood. 

The  Basis  of  Missionary  Appeal  in  Sierra  Leone. 

If  Mohammedanism  makes  such  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
pagan  tendencies  of  Sierra  Leone  tribes,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  there  are  any  qualities  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  which  can  be  developed  and  utilized  by  Christianity. 
This  inquiry  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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1.  The  ne^ro  in  Sierra  Leone,  as  in  all  parts  of  Africa, 
has  an  intense  humanity  which  will  respond  to  the  com¬ 
passionate  touch  of  the  Gospel.  The  hut  is  the  scene  of 
his  domestic  tendencies.  He  hunts  in  the  forest,  fishes 
in  the  stream  and  plants  his  farm  in  order  that  he  may 
take  care  of  his  household.  Primitive  social,  commercial 
and  political  activities  claim  his  attention.  His  languages, 
laws  and  customs  proclaim  his  humanity.  In  fact  he  is 
very  human  in  everything  he  does.  See  him  smile  in  his 
pleasure,  laugh  in  his  glee,  frown  in  anger  and  shed  tears ' 
in  his  grief! 

A  fellow  missionary  and  I  were  at  one  time  on  a  river 
trip  in  a  native  canoe.  Almost  without  warning  a  heavy 
tropical  shower  poured  upon  us.  We  protected  ourselves 
from  the  storm  as  best  we  could,  while  our  boatmen  guided 
the  way  through  the  swirling  waters.  By  and  by  we  came 
to  a  point  where  a  narrow  path  led  up  the  steep  bank  of 
the  river.  After  much  effort  our  boat  was  fastened  and 
we  ascended  to  a  small  cluster  of  huts.  Those  who  lived 
there  were  strangers  to  us,  but  they  received  us  very 
kindly,  invited  us  to  dry  our  clothes  by  the  fire  and 
brought  us  some  food.  They  did  not  gaze  upon  us  with 
stolid  indifference.  Their  actions  showed  that  they  took 
a  human  interest  in  our  welfare.  This  is  a  picture  of  the 
real  humanity  which  the  African  exhibits. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  deals  with  human  affairs 
in  a  very  sympathetic  way,  and  Africans,  like  true  men, 
are  able  to  appreciate  this  fellow  feeling.  No  stronger 
appeal  can  be  made  to  them.  Christianity’s  great  field  is 
to  better  the  good  qualities  of  undeveloped  humanity, 
to  elevate  the  feelings  of  men  and  women  and  to  bring 
bloom  and  fruitage  to  the  stunted  stems  of  character. 
Christian  missions  do  not  neglect  the  physical  needs  of 
mankind.  Thousands  in  Africa  are  being  won  to  Christ, 
as  in  other  lands,  through  the  ministration  of  healing. 
Industrial  farms  and  manual  training  schools  are  also 
effective  agencies  for  the  development  of  African  man¬ 
hood.  The  future  progress  of  the  race  depends  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  elements  of  humanity  which  it  possesses. 
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2.  The  negro  in  Sierra  Leone,  like  other  Africans,  has 
a  strong  susceptibility  to  training  by  education,  and  this 
presents  a  rich  opportunity  to  those  interested  in  evan¬ 
gelization.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  awaken  new 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  adult  African  whose  habits 
have  become  fixed  along  the  line  of  inherited  tendencies. 
The  mature  negro  in  Africa  in  the  midst  of  his  degrading 
surroundings  generally  manifests  a  lethargy  of  mind  that 
is  hard  to  disturb.  His  ambition  clings  to  the  ways  of 
his  fathers.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  life  of  his  ancestors. 
Their  hopes  and  their  ideals  are  good  enough  for  him. 
Mere  contact  with  civilization  seems  to  stir  him  very 
little.  While  he  responds  to  the  hand  of  human  sympathy, 
his  cramped  reason  and  feeble  understanding  debar  him 
from  many  of  the  higher  things  of  life.  He  may  come 
to  an  appreciative  acceptance  of  the  gospel,  but  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

Christianity  can  do  its  most  lasting  w'ork  by  getting 
control  of  African  minds  while  they  are  yet  in  a  plastic 
condition.  Native  Sierra  Leona  boys  and  girls,  even  if 
born  in  heathen  homes,  become  keen  students  and,  if 
properly  trained,  develop  into  strong  leaders  of  their*  own 
people.  A  striking  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  brightest  pupils  in  Sierra  Leone  mission  schools 
have  come  from  interior  towns.  If  they  had  remained  in 
their  original  environment  their  sphere  of  action  would 
have  been  narrow  and  void  of  usefulness.  Providentially 
they  came  under  the  instruction  of  missionaries.  I  think 
of  such  boys  of  tender  age,  sprung  from  the  very  heart 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  beginning  their  school  days 
under  Christian  teachers.  Maybe  there  was  little  of  prom¬ 
ise  in  their  appearance,  but  I  know  that  they  were  eager 
to  learn.  No  boy  in  America  ever  drank  at  the  fountain 
of  learning  with  greater  avidity.  They  made  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography 
and  Bible  study.  Then  I  remember  the  time  when  they 
came  to  Albert  Academy.  For  over  three  years  they  took 
advanced  studies  and  then  graduated.  What  a  long  stride 
from  their  Mohammedan  and  heathen  homes  to  that 
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moment  when  they  received  their  diplomas.  Now  they 
are  doing  effective  work  in  various  departments  of  mis¬ 
sion  work  and  acting  as  leaders  in  evangelizing  Sierra 
Leone. 

3.  As  a  basis  of  further  appeal,  the  negro  in  Sierra' 
Leone  shares  with  other  Africans  a  deep  religious  sense 
which  will  react  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Were 
this  not  so  it  would  be  useless  to  carry  on  industrial, 
medical,  and  educational  work.  The  ultimate  object  of 
missionary  effort  is  spiritual  regeneration.  Everything 
in  the  mission  field  looks  to  that  end,  and  it  is  a  goal  which 
is  attainable  because  the  African  has  a  soul  sensitive  to 
spiritual  things.  That  he  is  aware  of  certain  fundamental 
religious  facts  recognized  by  more  advanced  people  is 
indicated  by  the  following  elements  of  his  primitive  cult : 

(1)  He  acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural.  The  realm  of  spirit  is  very  near  to  him.  He  lives, 
as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  he  worships. 

(2)  He  feels  that  there  is  something  lacking  in  him¬ 
self.  Fear  of  the  supernatural  arises  from  consciousness 
of  self-deficiency.  A  sense  of  need  stimulates  worship  in 
the  soul  of  the  African. 

(3)  He  believes  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  approach 
the  supernatural.  The  fetich,  charm  or  amulet  is  value¬ 
less  in  itself,  but  he  has  confidence  in  its  mediatorial 
power. 

In  other  words,  the  negro  in  Sierra  Leone  as  a  type  of 
the  African  race  is  not  without  some  spark  of  religious 
intuition.  Christian  missions  can  fan  this  spark  into  a 
flame  of  real  love  and  loyalty  to  God. 

Only  one  instance  need  be  given  to  show  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  do  for  the  African.  In  1821  a  black  boy,  just 
twelve  years  old,  by  the  name  of  Adjai,  was  captured 
in  West  Africa  by  those  hunting  for  slaves.  He  was  taken 
to  the  coast  and  placed  on  board  a  vessel  devoted  to  the 
slave  trade.  This  ship  was  soon  afterwards  seized  by  the 
English.  Adjai  was  taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  was 
put  to  school.  In  1825  he  was  baptized  as  Samuel  Adjai 
Crowther,  Later  he  taught  school  and  then  went  to 
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England  for  further  study.  He  was  ordained  in  1843  and 
went  out  for  a  period  of  successful  missionary  work 
among  his  own  people  in  the  Niger  river  district.  In 
1864  he  was  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Niger. 
The  life  and  work  of  Bishop  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther  are 
a  wonderful  testimony  as  to  the  power  of  the  gospel  in 
Africa. 


“THE  JOURNEY  TO  EMMAUS” 


BY  SOPHIE  RADFORD  DE  MEISSNER 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

“And,  behold,  two  of  them  went  that  same  day  to  a  village  called 
Emmaus,  which  was  from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  furlongs." 

St.  Luke,  24:13. 

“After  that  He  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two  of  them,  as 
they  walked,  and  went  into  the  country."  St.  Mark,  16:12. 

“He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve."  I  CoR.,  15:5. 

“The  other"  (disciple)  writes  Dr.  Geikie,  in  The  Life  and  Words 
of  CKi'ist,  “has  been  variously  fancied  as  Nathanael,  Peter,  or, 
even  Luke  himself,  but  it  is  only  conjecture"  (pages  555-556). 

“Seen  of  Cephas.” 

Three  days  had  passed  since  the  Crucifixion  of  their 
beloved  Lord  and  Master  and  dejection  reigned  supreme 
amongst  the  little  company  of  His  followers.  So  oppressed 
were  they  by  this  weight  of  grief  that,  when  midday  had 
passed  and  the  disciples  were  thinking  of  separating  and 
returning  to  their  homes,  two  of  the  number,  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  heart-rending  strain,  determined  to  set 
forth  upon  the  road  to  Emmaus;  their  idea  being  to  get 
out  into  the  country ;  away  from  this  atmosphere  of  woe 
and  despair;  away  from  the  suspicious  glances  of  the 
Jews,  in  that  they  might  speak  in  unrestrained  fashion 
of  the  terrible  tragedy  that  had  befallen  them ;  a  tragedy 
that  had  shattered  their  fondest  hopes  and  left  them  help¬ 
less  and  without  a  Leader. 

Some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  a  high  slope  of  the  hills  lay  the  little  village 
that  was  their  goal.  The  way  to  it  led  them  over  rugged 
heights  and  again  through  valleys,  waxing  more  and  more 
barren  as  the  great  city  was  left  behind,  until,  upon  near¬ 
ing  Emmaus,  they  came  to  a  rivulet  which  spread  green¬ 
ness  and  beauty  upon  their  way. 

Oblivious  alike  to  the  barrenness  as  to  the  white  and 
red  of  the  flowering  almond  trees  which  later  greeted 
them,  they  spoke  in  tones  of  suppressed  excitement  of  the 
subject  that  engrossed  their  minds. 
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A  strange  tale,  forsooth,  was  that  brought  them  by 
Mary  of  Magdala !  Certes,  they  believed  it  not ;  for  was 
not  she  one  who  had  been  possessed  of  seven  devils?  And, 
although  the  Lord  had  delivered  her  of  these,  was  it  not 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  now  He  was  no 
longer  there  in  Person  to  protect  her,  she  might  again 
have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  those  evil  spirits?  Or, 
mayhap,  have  been  deceived  by  some  hallucination  due  to 
overwrought  nerves?  Ah,  no;  they  could  place  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  report, -for — and  here  the  taller  and  elder 
of  the  two  men  drew  himself  suddenly  erect  with  a 
strained  look  as  though  recalling  some  harrowing  episode 
— “had  not  John,  himself,  who,  as  all  knew,  was  the  one 
whom  the  Master  ever  held  in  closest  fellowship,  stood 
within  the  Sepulchre,  and  yet  beheld  nothing  other  than 
the  Lord’s  discarded  raiment?  Was  it  reasonable  tp  sup¬ 
pose  that  such  a  woman  as  Mary  of  Magdala  should  have 
beheld  a  sight  which  had  not  even  been  vouchsafed  to 
him?  I  too,”  and  here  the  look  as  of  painful  memory 
was  intensified — “went  into  the  Sepulchre,  and  saw  the 
linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin,  that  was  about  His  head, 
not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in 
a  place  by  itself.  But  Him  we  saw  not.  To  neither  of  us 
did  He  appear.” 

A  distressed  look  crossed  the  face  of  the  listener,  and 
with  some  hesitancy  he  replied: 

“It  was  not  the  woman  of  Magdala  alone  who  told  of  this  passing- 
strange  event;  as,  although  she  was  the  first  to  bring  it  to  our  ears 
it  was  later  confirmed  by  Chuza’s  wife,  Joanna;  and  thou  knowest 
that  my  own  wife — who  is  sister  to  our  Lord’s  Mother  ’ — bears  also 
to  this  fact  unflinching  testimony!  However,  women  are,  of  course, 
imaginative;  and  in  that  early  morning  light  may  well  have  mis¬ 
taken  some  passing  shadow  for  the  figure  of  our  Lord.” 

1  Palestinian  legends  tell  us  that  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  parents, 
Joachim  and  Anna,  being  married  many  years  without  having  a 
child,  vowed  that  should  God  vouchsafe  them  one,  they  would  d^i- 
cate  it  to  the  Lord,  and  Mary  was  born.  When  she  was  three 
years  of  age  Mary  was  taken  to  the  Temple.  In  the  Vatican  is  a 
beautiful  picture  representing  her  dedication  at  that  age.  The 
father  and  mother  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Temple  steps,  while  the 
little  girl  is  running  upward  with  extended  arms  toward  the  High 
Priest,  who  is  waiting  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  and  dedicate  her  as  a 
Virgin  unto  the  Lord.  She  remained  in  the  Temple,  and  her  father 
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These  words  of  Cleopas  were  succeeded  by  a  moment 
of  oppressive  silence.  Then,  as  they  trudged  steadily  on¬ 
ward,  his  companion,  speaking  as  with  reluctance,  said: 
“Thou  knowest,  I  have  not  seen  Him  since  that  dread 
moment  when,  in  the  house  of  the  high-priest,  I,  in  utter 
madness,  protested  that  I  knew  Him  not !  And  He,  turn¬ 
ing  from  those  wild  beasts — one  of  whom  had  struck  Himy 
though  his  crime  was  as  naught  compared  to  mine — He, 
my  Lord,  then  looked  at  me — at  me — who  had  denied  Him 
— and,  oh,  Cleopas,  never  shall  I  forget  that  look !  In  it 
was  Love — Love  perfect  and  infinite!  And  forgiveness 
utter  and  complete !  It  simply  broke  my  heart !  And  yet 
I — coward  that  I  was — left  Him  there,  and  hurried  forth 
weeping  bitterly.  In  truth,  I  trusted  that  I  might  have 
died  of  weeping!  Nor,  look  you,  Cleopas,  did  I  deem 
myself  worthy  on  the  following  day  to  stand  beside  the 
Cross,  as  did  John  and  those  brave  and  loving  women. 
In  truth,  I  am  the  most  unhappy  of  you  all;  since  never 
may  I  speak  to  Him — never  may  I  entreat  His  forgive¬ 
ness  for  my  vile  and  craven  sin.” 

As  he  ceased  speaking  a  sudden  ray  of  sunlight  ap¬ 
peared  momentarily  to  obscure  their  vision,  and  at  the 
same  instant  they  became  aware  of  another  Presence, 
another  Journeyer  Who  was  keeping  step  with  them  along 
the  road.  His  every  movement  according  rhythmically 
with  their  own.  They  had  heard  no  sound  of  His  coming, 
nor  did  His  Form  appear  familiar  to  them.  Although 
they  had  greatly  wished  to  be  alone  His  Presence  in  no 
wise  offends  them.  Yet  they  could  not  but  start  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  His  first  words  which  chime  in  so  completely 
with  their  own  inmost  thoughts. 

Soft  and  low  was  the  voice  that  put  the  query :  “What 
manner  of  communications  are  these  that  ye  have  one  to 
another,  as  ye  walk,  and  are  sad?” 

Too  plunged  in  self-tormenting  reminiscences  to  make 
reply,  the  elder  of  the  two  wayfarers  listens  in  silence 

and  mother  returned  to  Nazareth,  which  was  their  home,  and  there 
adopted  another  little  girl  to  take  her  place,  calling  her  also  Mary. 
Their  own  child,  belonging  to  the  Lord,  must  remain  henceforth  in 
the  Temple.  “This  is  why  we  read  of  Mary's  sister,  who  was  also 
Mary”  (Madame  Mountford's:  Jesus  in  His  Homeland) . 
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as  his  comrade,  “whose  name  was  Cleopas,”  answers: 
“Art  Thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not 
known  the  things  which  are  come  to  pass  there  in  these 
days ?” 

Incredible  as  it  appeared  to  these  two  that  anyone  could 
have  failed  to  know  of  the  mighty  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  Jerusalem  within  the  past  three  days,  the 
Stranger  inquired:  “What  things?”  He  wished  to  draw 
from  them  their  inmost  thoughts — ^to  force  them  to  show 
whether  faith  still  lived  in  their  hearts — ^to  acknowledge 
to  what  extent  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  darkness  of  despair. 

Closly  He  follows  their  words,  as,  speaking  in  their 
eagerness  both  together,  they  tell  Him  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  Whom  they  name  “a  Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
word  before  God  and  all  the  people”;  and  of  His  con¬ 
demnation  by  the  Chief  Priests  and  Rulers;  then  of  His 
Crucifixion,  adding  sadly  that  they  had  “trusted  that  it 
had  been  He  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel.” 

At  the  doubt  implied  in  these  words  the  Stranger’s  face 
saddens,  but  when  they  add :  “And  beside  aft  this,  to-day 
is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done.  Yea,  and 
certain  women  of  our  company  made  us  astonished,  who 
were  early  at  the  sepulchre;  and  when  they  found  not 
His  body,  they  came,  saying,  that  they  had  also  seen  a 
vision  of  Angels,  who  said  that  He  was  alive” — He  turned 
His  face  aside  so  that  they  could  not  tell  in  any  way  what 
He  thought  of  so  wonderful  a  matter. 

Next  they  tell  Him  of  certain  of  their  number  having 
gone  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  of  having  “found  it  even  so 
as  the  women  had  said:  but  Him  they  found  not.”  At 
these  words  the  Unknown  turned  His  gaze  full  upon  them, 
saying:  “0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken”;  and  as  they  quail  beneath 
His  searching  glance.  He  asks  in  tones  of  deep  commisera¬ 
tion:  “Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  His  glory?” 

But  they  fail  to  understand  His  words,  and  beseech 
Him  to  explain  to  them  His  meaning.  He  is  walking 
between  them  now,  though  just  when  this  change  of  posi- 
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tion  had  taken  place  they  could  not  have  told ;  and  He  lays 
one  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  each  of  the  joumeyers, 
causing  the  elder  one  who  walked  upon  his  right  to  lift 
his  head  with  a  sudden  gladness  of  expression  totally  at 
variance  with  the  despondency  he  had  so  far  shown. 

The  steps  of  the  travellers  take  on  a  slower  gait;  and 
the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  lighten  the  three  figures 
with  a  glow  beyond  the  ordinary  as  they  swing  at  slow 
and  rhythmic  pace  along  the  road.  Clear  and  distinct 
fall  the  words  from  the  lips  of  the  central  Figure,  One, 
although  seeming  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  two 
on  either  side,  yet  holds  them  both  in  such  strange  uplift 
that  to  them  it  seems  they  are  treading  upon  air  instead 
of  on  the  ground  beneath  them. 

And  ever,  as  they  advance,  although  the  left  hand  of 
their  mysterious  Companion  rests  lightly  upon  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  Cleopas,  His  face  turns  toward  the  virile  figure  on 
His  right  to  whom  He  addresses  His  words  with  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  purpose  which  will  be — ^by  him — only  later  com¬ 
prehended.  Of  all  things  was  it  needful  that  this  erst¬ 
while  erring  disciple  be  perfectly  fitted  for  the  stern  life- 
battle  that  before  him  lay. 

Breathlessly  they  listen,  as,  beginning  with  the  first 
recorded  prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  (Gen.  3:15),  He  expounds  to  them  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  showing  how,  until  the  consummation  of  time,  evil 
would  be  arrayed  against  the  good ;  but  also  of  how,  by 
the  Crucifixion,  evil  had  received  its  mortal  wound,  and 
man  been  placed  upon  the  upward  road  of  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment. 

He  next  speaks  of  God’s  promise  to  Abraham,  that  in 
his  “seed  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed” 
(Gen.  22:18).  “This  promise,  made  some  four  thousand 
years  ago,”  said  the  Unknown,  has  been  fulfilled  by  the 
coming  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Whom  ye  call  Lord  and 
Master.”  He  then  recalls  to  them  how  Philip,  upon  find¬ 
ing  Nathanael,  had  said,  we  have  “found  Him  of  Whom 
Moses  wrote,”  in  the  words:  “The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  you  a  Prophet,  from  the  midst  of  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  Him  ye  shall  hearken”  (Deut. 
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18:15),  and  speaks  of  David's  prophetic  words:  “Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  the  place  of  departed  spirits; 
neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup¬ 
tion"  (Ps.  16:10)  ;  as  also  “they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet”;  and  “they  parted  my  garments  among  them, 
and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture"  (Ps.  22:16,  18).  Spell¬ 
bound  they  hearken  to  Isaiah's  wondrous  words:  “Be¬ 
hold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall 
call  His  name  Immanuel,"  and,  “His  Name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace" ;  and,  “the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  rest  upon  Him,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand¬ 
ing,  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  righteousness 
shall  be  the  girdle  of  His  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle 
of  His  reins" ;  with  many  more  of  this  prophet’s  marvel¬ 
lous  sayings,  while  the  two  listeners  hearken  in  bewilder¬ 
ment  at  the  depths  of  spiritual  understanding  shown  by 
this  amazing  stranger. 

Eagerly  they  listen  to  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (23:6), 
“and  this  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  THE 
LORD  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS."  As  to  other  prophetic 
sayings  of  both  Ezekiel  (37:25)  ;  and  of  Daniel  (9:24- 
26)  ;  and  when  He  comes  to  Malachi’s  closing  words; 
“Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,”  the 
Unknown  explains  to  them  that  this  Elijah  who  was  to 
come  was  the  very  John  whom  they  had  known,  and  whom 
Herod  had  beheaded.  That  same  John,  who,  standing 
with  two  of  his  disciples,  had  pointed  out  Jesus  to  them, 
and  they  had  straightway  left  John  and  followed  Jesus. 
“One  of  those  two  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter’s  brother!” 
Hearing  those  words  the  man  upon  the  right  trembled  as 
though  he  had  been  seized  by  some  fearsome  ague.  Be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  rose  the  picture  of  his  brother,  Andrew, 
leading  him  to  Jesus;  and  in  his  ears  re-echoed  the  gra¬ 
cious  words:  “Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by 
interpretation,  A  stone  1" 

A  stone!  He,  who  had  proved  himeslf  a  very  reed! 
He,  who  had  denied  and  betrayed  his  Lord !  How,  indeed, 
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could  he  become  a  stone?  And  yet,  oh,  but  for  a  chance 
to  retrieve  his  sin !  To  prove  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  be 
strong  and  true!  That  he  defied  the  powers  of  hell  to 
hold  him  again  in  their  grip  as  had  they  done  in  that 
moment  of  most  incredible  weakness ! 

As  these  thoughts  surged  tumultuously  through  his  mind 
he  was  suddenly  aware  of  the  touch  of  a  firm  and  loving 
hand  upon  his  shoulder — a  touch  which,  in  most  strange 
fashion,  appeared  to  infuse  new  life  into  his  spirit — to 
drive  all  doubt  and  hesitancy  from  his  brain,  and  to  fill 
his  heart  with  a  burning  desire  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
the  Master  to  Whom,  in  an  instant  of  utter  madness,  he 
had  shown  himself  unfaithful.  As,  filled  with  the  strange 
uplift  that  had  come  upon  him,  he  passed  his  hand  hur¬ 
riedly  across  his  brow,  he  perceived  with  amazement  that 
they  had  reached  the  “village  whither  they  went”:  and 
as  he  and  Cleopas  paused  in  their  walk,  their  wonderful 
Companion  “made  as  though  He  would  have  gone  fur¬ 
ther.” 

With  one  accord  they  both  sprang  forward,  beseeching 
Him  to  tarry  with  them :  for  it  “was  toward  evening,  and 
the  day  was  far  spent.”  Great  indeed  was  their  delight 
when  He  turned  and  entered  the  little  hostelry  in  their 
company. 

Who  was  this  marvellous  Stranger  they  could  not  tell ; 
but  in  their  inmost  souls  they  recognized  the  fact  that  He 
had  made  clear  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies; 
had  shown  them  how  all  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world;  had,  in  fact,  given  them 
just  such  instruction  as  was  needful  for  the  great  work 
of  proclaiming  the  teachings  of  their  Lord  and  Master 
to  the  world. 

In  the  little  Inn  they  were  given  a  room  apart.  Here, 
at  a  table  standing  near  the  window,  they  took  their 
places ;  the  two  disciples  facing  one  another,  and  between 
them,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  mysterious  Unknown, 
about  Whose  ruddy  golden  locks  the  last  rays  of  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  glimmered  in  the  form  of  a  halo. 

Before  them,  on  the  table,  was  bread  and  wine;  with 
other  dishes  fitted  for  their  evening  repast.  For  an  in- 
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slant  after  seating  themselves  there  was  perfect  silence; 
after  which,  stretching  forth  His  hands,  He  Who  occupied 
the  place  of  honour,  lifted  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  having 
blessed  it,  brake  it,  and  with  either  hand,  gave  them  each 
a  piece. 

As  their  fingers  touched  the  consecrated  Bread  a  sudden 
light  flashed  before  them,  illuminating  both  their  hearts 
and  minds.  “And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
Him.”  It  was  indeed  their  Lord,  but  even  as  they  recog¬ 
nized  Him,  He  “vanished  out  of  their  sight.” 

B^or  a  short  while  they  sat  there,  stunned  as  it  were 
by  so  great  a  revelation,  discussing  this  wonderful  event, 
and  saying:  “Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us,  while 
He  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  He  opened  to  us 
the  Scriptures?” 

But  suddenly  they  bethought  them  that  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost!  The  brethren  must  be  acquainted  with 
this  immediately!  And  setting  off  in  all  haste  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerusalem,  making  their  way  to  that  upper  room 
where  the  disciples  were  wont  to  gather.  But  the  door 
had  been  closed  and  locked  “for  fear  of  the  Jews”;  and 
it  was  some  moments  before  they  could  gain  admission.* 

It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  place  the  greater  of 
the  Lord's  followers  first,  and,  as  it  were,  efface  himself 
before  him.  Then,  breathlessly,  speaking  both  together, 
“they  told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how 
He  was  made  known  to  them  in  breaking  of  bread.” 

In  the  midst  of  their  glowing  and  soul-stirring  account 
a  sudden  silence  falls  upon  them  all,  for — without  warning 

*  (Although  both  Mark  and  Luke  tell  us  they  there  “found  the 
eleven  gathered  together,"  we  know  that  that  was  merely  a  term 
used  to  signify  the  group  of  apostles,  with  “them  that  were  with 
them.”  Eleven  they  could  not  possibly  have  been,  for  while  Judas 
was  no  longer  in  the  world,  Thomas,  we  are  distinctly  told,  was 
absent  on  that  occasion  (John  20:24),  and  as  we  believe  Peter  to 
have  gone  with  Cleopas  upon  that  walk  to  Emmaus,  the  number 
of  the  apostles  gather  together  before  their  coming  could  not  have 
exceeded  nine). 

Filled  with  intense  excitation  due  to  the  stupendous  tidings  of 
which  they  were  the  bearers,  the  two  journeyers,  having  finally  con¬ 
vinced  the  others  of  their  identity,  entered  the  room,  and  it  was 
Cleopas  who,  breathless  with  excitement,  announced:  “The  Lord  is 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon.” 
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— with  no  opening  of  the  door — ^“Jesus  Himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto 
you.” 

He  had  come  in  Person  to  confirm  their  story. 

Thus  was  Peter  strengthened  and  prepared  for  the 
great  lifework  that  lay  before  him ;  for  that  work  which 
was  to  consist  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  Saviour’s  words: 
“Follow  thou  Me!”  For  that  work  which  was  to  culmi¬ 
nate  on  the  inverted  Cross,  through  which,  under  Nero, 
he  was  to  glorify  his  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
wipe  away  forever  the  sin  of  his  denial. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH 

BY  THE  REV.  B.  T.  STAFFORD,  D.D. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Some  definition  at  the  start  will  help  to  clarity  and 
direction  of  thought.  What  is  meant  by  science?  What 
is  it  to  be  scientific  ?  Both  words  are  largely  used :  some¬ 
times  intelligently  and  frequently  otherwise.  The  patient 
searcher  after  Law  and  the  lines  of  its  expression,  uses 
both  words  cautiously  and  aggressively.  The  charlatan 
uses  them  to  put  over  on  the  uncritical  people  his  assumed 
superior  knowledge.  Strip  this  of  assertive  rhetoric  and 
that  left  is  purely  personal  opinion,  which  in  no  sense 
at  all  is  scientific,  nor  any  part  of  the  body  of  science. 
To  the  mind  functioning  in  the  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
these  words  are  usually  disturbing.  The  person  speaking 
from  the  emotions  and  resting  argument  upon  them  is 
loath  to  see  the  more  excellent  way.  Melancthon  appealed 
constantly  to  the  facts  of  Catholic  antiquity,  and  so  could 
not  get  on  with  Luther,  who  cared  nothing  at  all  for  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  his  feelings  and  argued 
opinion.  A  class  of  honest  thinkers  define  science  as 
tabulated  knowledge.  People  in' a  state  of  restricted  men¬ 
tal  culture  possess  tabulated  knowledge,  but  no  science. 
For  example,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  some  tabu¬ 
lated  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  the  lines  of 
modem  scientific  astronomy  were  not  in  all  their  think¬ 
ing.  The  fact  is  recorded  that  the  Humboldt  Current  off 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  has  recently  moved  far 
out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean:  the  science  of  the  fact  is  un¬ 
known.  A  volcano  in  Hawaii  poured  forth  a  stream  of 
lava  so  intensely  hot  as  to  melt  a  large  and  solid  block 
of  granite  in  a  few  seconds.  There  is  no  scientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  that  heat  was  generated.  A  guyser  in 
New  Zealand  becomes  active  when  soap  is  cast  into  it. 
The  science  of  this  astonishing  fact  is  unknown.  There 
are  racial  facts  a  plenty  of  which  the  science  has  not  been 
discovered.  In  all  of  their  generations,  the  Irish  and  the 
Welsh  have  kept  themselves  cordially  apart.  Why?  We 
do  not  possess  the  science.  Italians  and  Negroes  have 
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been  unable  to  work  together.  Possibly  the  traditions  of 
Hannibal  explain  this  fact,  though  it  seems  far-fetched. 

And  so,  science  is  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds  in  the  terms  of  Law.  What 
is  Law  ?  Law  is  the  way  Almighty  God  takes  to  do  things. 
Because  things  are  transacting  all  the  time  and  in  all 
places,  the  realm  and  reign  of  Law  is  universal.  The 
expressions  of  Law  are  varied.  There  are  diversities  of 
operation,  hut  it  is  the  same  God  that  tvorketh  all  in  all. 

The  first  account  in  history  of  the  reign  of  Law  in  the 
physical  world  is  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  first 
statement  of  the  presence  and  operation  of  Law  in  char¬ 
acter  building  is  the  second  chapter  (vv.  15-17).  From 
this  point  on  all  through  the  Scriptures  the  science  of 
moral  character  building  by  obedience  to  Law  is  stated 
and  explained,  while- in  the  other  religious  literatures  of 
the  world  it  is  not  found.  This  reign  of  Law  in  the  seen 
and  unseen  worlds,  as  expressive  of  the  working  of  divine 
thought,  power,  and  love,  is  above  and  distinct  from  spec¬ 
ulative  reasoning  and  its  changes.  It  is  now,  as  always, 
in  conflict  with  the  dominion  of  capricious  demons  and 
the  tyranny  of  inexorable  facts.  It  endures  through  the 
ages,  and  its  product  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  victory  of 
humanity.  The  words  of  Our  Lord  are  clear  and  definite : 
Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  ivise  pass  from  the  Law,  till  all  he  fulfilled. 

Knowledge  of  this  reign  of  Law  was  the  originating 
source  of  the  Hebrew  mentality.  The  constant  teaching 
of  the  prophets  was  for  making  it  the  constructive  power 
in  the  thought  and  moral  ambition  of  the  people.  Opinion 
was  the  supreme  authority  with  the  surrounding  peoples ; 
their  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  reign  of  Law  is  stated 
in  the  Second  Psalm.  In  political  consultative  combina¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Council  of  Vienna  and  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  there  is  something  remarkably  modern  sug¬ 
gested  by  these  verses  (2-5)  :  The  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against 
the  Lord,  and  against  His  anointed,  saying.  Let  us  break 
their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us. 
He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh :  the  Lord  shall 
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have  them  in  derision.  How  those  having  this  mentality 
suffered,  endured,  and  survived  may  be  read  ill  the  elev¬ 
enth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.  This  mentality  was  that 
of  Our  Lord,  for  he  confessed :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
the  Law  and  the  prophets'.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill.  This  is  the  scientific  mentality,  and  its  journey 
through  the  centuries  is  the  intellectual  tragedy  of  this 
Western  world. 

Like  every  constructive  system  of  thought,  science  has 
its  rules  for  work.  One  is  this :  “As  it  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  (it)  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.” 
To  this  formula,  the  scientific  man  fastens  and  will  not 
budge  an  inch.  A  modern  scientist  is  just  as  insistent  on 
obedience  to  its  mandates  as  was  our  Lord.  He  stoutly 
challenged  the  suggestion  that  He  taught  a  new  formula 
for  moral  character  building.  His  teaching  was  that  of 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  Moreover,  in  the  present  day 
they  are  the  standards  of  final  judgment,  for  the  words 
that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  la^t 
day.  In  the  perfected  Kingdom  of  God,  the  principles  of 
spiritual  comradeship  will  be  those  of  communion  by  sac¬ 
rifice,  the  same  as  here.  The  scientist,  as  did  Our  Lord, 
makes  the  present  the  watershed  of  time,  from  which  the 
streams  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow  take  their  way. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  method  of  science,  the  ques¬ 
tion  appears.  Is  the  enduring  explanation  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  furnished  by  the  expressions  of  Law  involved  in  the 
coming  of  personality  into  this  world?  There  are  two 
accounts  of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  One  is  by  a  Hebrew 
called  Matthew:  the  other  is  by  a  Greek  named  Luke. 
Like  all  other  men,  in  doing  their  work,  they  were  un¬ 
consciously  controlled  by  their  separate  mentalities.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Hebrew  mentality  was  rooted  and  grown  in  the 
conception  of  the  reign  of  Law,  the  facts  of  the  seen  and 
unseen  worlds  were  explained  in  the  terms  of  Law.  The 
present  beneficial  conditions  of  life  have  been  produced 
by  the  operations  of  Law,  and  the  same  process  of  better¬ 
ment  will  be  continued  through  all  the  generations.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  had  a  more  or  less  clear  knowledge  of 
the  line  of  action  of  some  moral  expression  of  Law  and 
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on  this  as  a  base  its  future  movement  was  marked  out. 
This  is  the  very  warp  and  woof,  the  body  and  soul,  of 
Hebrew  prophecy.  The  entire  correctness  of  the  position 
and  method  is  verified  by  the  evidence  of  the  centuries. 
The  same  method  is  in  constant^use  in  astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry,  or  any  other  science.  Sometimes  the  prophets 
are  classed  with  the  sages  and  conjurors  of  that  old  pagan 
world.  But  they  were  neither  stargazers,  nor  the  keepers 
of  shrines,  like  that  of  the  witch  of  Endor  or  the  priestess 
of  Delphi.  They  were  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  the 
moral  expressions  of  Law  that  bear  the  whole  creation 
up ;  and  in  obedience  to  which  human  life  moves  steadily 
to  its  victorious  end.  This  was  the  active  intelligence  in 
the  mind  of  Matthew,  when  he  said  in  explaining  the 
Virgin  Birth :  All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  ivas  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet.  And  so, 
the  whole  matter  comes  down  to  this :  Is  there  an  inherent 
movement  of  moral  Law  that  compelled  the  Virgin  Birth? 
There  most  certainly  is,  and  its  formula  is  this :  Moral 
truth  carries  the  compulsion  to  give  the  highest  and  fullest 
expression  of  itself  in  personality.  Whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  lodged,  that  compulsion  begins  work.  It  has 
been  hindered  many  times,  but  never  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  All  the  Hebrew  prophets  from  Abraham  on, 
understood  this  inherent  property  of  moral  truth  to  per¬ 
sonalize  itself.  Of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  Our  Lord 
said  he  rejoiced  to  see  my  day:  he  saw  it  and  was  glad. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  steady 
conviction  of  all  the  prophets  that  Messiah  would  come 
to  live  among  men.  With  them  the  precepts,  command¬ 
ments,  and  judgments  were  not  final :  they  were  the  moral 
radios  sent  by  the  divine  Personality  from  beyond  the  wall 
of  mystery,  separating  the  human  and  divine.  Because 
of  the  compulsion  of  moral  quality  to  reach  its  final  ex¬ 
pression  in  personalization.  He  would  come  through  the 
wall  of  mystery  to  live  among  men.  Their  eyes  should  see 
Him,  their  ears  should  hear  His  wonderful  words  of  truth, 
and  His  ambition  for  victory  would  energize  their  souls. 

Just  as  equally  important  a  matter  to  the  Hebrew  men¬ 
tality  was  that  the  coming  should  be  by  obedience  to  the 
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expressions  of  Law  involved  in  the  entrance  of  personality 
into  this  world.  And  so,  Isaiah  understandingly  said: 
Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall 
call  his  name  Immanuel.  Matthew  gives  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  event  by  adding:  Which  being  interpreted  is 
God  with  us. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  as  given  by  Matthew 
is  this:  Two  expressions  of  Law  were  involved:  one  in 
the  moral  realm,  the  other  in  the  physical.  The  result 
of  their  action  was  that  the  divine  Personality  ivas  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Be¬ 
cause  this  resulted  from  obedience  to  the  involved  expres¬ 
sions  of  Law,  it  is  scientific,  just  as  is  every  other  under¬ 
stood  action  of  Law. 

The  account  by  Luke  of  the  Virgin  Birth  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  an  entirely  different  mentality.  He  was  an  Anti¬ 
ochian  Greek,  and  had  received  the  intellectual  culture 
of  that  ancient  educational  centre.  His  religious  culture, 
like  that  of  the  Hellenic  world  generally,  had  its  roots 
in  Homer — the  pagan  bible.  In  this  literature  there  is 
neither  moral  quality  nor  the  remotest  conception  of  any 
moral  expression  of  Law.  And  so  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  explain  the  Virgin  Birth  in  the  terms  of  Matthew. 
Like  all  the  trained  intellects  of  his  people,  he  had  a  men¬ 
tality  abundant  in  critical  and  analytical  power,  which 
he  knew  how  to  use.  Naturally,  in  the  background  of  his 
religious  thought,  were  the  traditions  of  the  reputed  com¬ 
ing  of  gods  and  goddesses.  As  an  educated  physician, 
he  knew  the  expressions  of  Law  involved  in  the  entrance 
of  personality  into  this  world.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the 
working  of  his  mind  on  the  tradition  of  the  reputed  won¬ 
derful  Birth  at  Bethlehem.  Did  it  rest  on  substantial 
evidence,  or  was  it  another  finely  spun  yarn,  like  those 
of  his  own  people?  If  true,  it  probably  was  the  answer 
to  the  soul-craving  of  Socrates  that  “the  Voice  would  come 
and  speak  to  us.”  It  is  clear  from  his  account  of  the 
Manifested  Life,  that  other  statements  had  been  made 
of  the  great  event.  But  with  true  critical  quality  of  mind, 
he  was  set  on  getting  at  the  physical  and  moral  realities 
on  which  the  tradition  rested.  And  so, -his  essential  point 
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was  that  in  the  wonderful  Birth,  all  the  expressions  of 
Law  involved  in  any  birth  were  present  and  obeyed.  The 
establishment  of  that  fact  would  separate  the  Birth  from 
the  religious  myths  and  fancies  of  which  the  world  was 
full.  Before  going  further,  it  will  help  to  remark  that 
every  scientific  statement  is  brief.  This  is  so,  because 
Law  when  discovered  is  a  very  simple  thing.  The  moment 
the  zone  of  theory  is  entered,  there  is  no  end  of  words. 
Luke’s  account  is  brief,  as  is  that  of  Matthew.  The 
literary  delicacy  of  his  statement  is  remarkable  for  that 
day  of  crass  coarseness.  It  begins  with  the  serious  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  told  that  she  would 
give  birth  to  a  son :  Hoiv  can  this  thing  he,  seeing  I  have 
not  known  a  man?  The  coming  of  the  divine  life  upon 
and  into  her  body  is  briefly  told :  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  therefore  also,  the  Holy  thing  ivhich  shall 
be  horn  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  The  last 
act  in  the  world-coming  of  personality,  is  that  at  the  end 
of  gestation  birth  shall  take  place.  And  so,  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time, 

“While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night,” 
over  in  the  hamlet  of  Bethlehem,  the  Christ  was  born. 
In  other  words,  the  God  of  Love  came  to  us  men  for  our 
salvation  by  rendering  obedience  to  the  expressions  of 
Law  established  for  the  entrance  of  personality  into  this 
world. 

The  explanation  of  an  event  in  the  terms  of  Law,  is  the 
scientific  explanation.  Moreover,  because  Law  is  the  only 
infallible  thing  we  mortals  know  anything  about,  it  is  the 
infallible  explanation  and  is  absolutely  reliable  now,  as 
it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be,  world  without  end. 

But  someone  will  ask:  Is  there,  then,  no  mystery  to 
the  wonderful  Birth.  A  plenty  of  mystery,  just  as  there 
is  to  every  scientific  problem.  The  mystery  part  is  always 
more  than  the  explained.  The  unexplored  territory  is 
always  more  than  the  explored.  Take  one  item  of  the 
involved  mystery:  How  could  Almighty  God  take  upon 
Him  our  flesh?  We  have  no  intelligence  to  make  answer. 
We  accept  the  proved  truth  and  worship  as  in  His  pres¬ 
ence.  Sometime 


“When  the  clouds  have  rolled  in  grandeur 
From  the  circle  of  the  hills,” 
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we  shall  be  freed  from  physical  limitations,  and  He  will 
tell  us  all  about  it. 

Critical  remarks  supporting  the  above  positions  seems 
called  for,  since  the  mentality  which  imagined  into  life  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece,  and  of  all  pagan  peoples, 
still  lives  and  casts  its  baleful  influence  over  us. 

1.  Making  the  realm  and  reign  of  Law  a  distinctly 
Hebrew  product  will  incur  the  severe  strictures  of  the 
Hellenists.  What  are  the  facts?  Homer  does  not  make 
the  remotest  suggestion  of  moral  Law.  The  moral  sense 
of  personal  obligation  and  responsibility  is  not  found  in 
all  the  reasonings  of  Plato  and  the  systems  of  his  many 
disciples.  Certainly  Hannis  Taylor  is  competent  to  speak 
of  another  zone  of  Law.  He  says:  “The  Greeks  left 
behind  them  no  complete  or  imposing  legal  monuments: 
they  produced  nothing  which  in  any  sense  can  be  called  a 
philosophy  of  Law.”  Their  high-court  was  opinion,  and 
because  opinion  is  ever  in  a  state  of  flux,  the  fickleness  and . 
unreliability  of  the  Greek  character  is  explained.  Its  men¬ 
tality  through  the  centuries  has  produced  after  its  kind. 
As  carried  by  the  Roman  culture,  it  has  been  the  source 
of  all  sorts  of  political  and  religious  antagonisms.  It  has 
repeated  many  times  the  tragedy  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  through  the  centuries 
of  the  realm  and  reign  of  Law,  declared  at  Sinai  and 
personalized  at  Bethlehem,  has  cultivated  brotherhood 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and  is  leaguing  them  to¬ 
gether  for  obedience  to  Law,  so  that 

“Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.” 

2.  There  is  a  professed  acceptance  of  the  Deity  of 
Our  Lord  and  the  rejection  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  Those 
holding  this  position  are  disturbed  when  urged  to  give 
understandable  definition.  Is  Almighty  God  a  person  or 
an  influence?  If  a  moral  influence,  the  position  contra¬ 
dicts  itself,  because  a  moral  influence  postulates  a  person. 
If  a  person,  is  Deity  detachable  from  the  Divine  Person^ 
ality?  If  so,  how?  And  after  the  detachment  what  is 
left  ?  Color,  form,  substance,  and  fragrance,  make  a  rose. 
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Detach  one  or  more,  and  what  is  left?  Certainly  not  a 
rose.  Ask  how  Deity  came  to  the  tabernacle  among  men, 
apart  from  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  guess  work  begins. 
The  final  analysis  of  this  position  uncovers  the  mentality 
that  produced  the  Olympian  gods. 

3.  A  more  serious  criticism  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  all  men  have  an  innate  knowledge  of  God,  so  that  the 
Virgin  Birth  is  unnecessary  to  sound  and  constructive 
religious  thought.  If  this  is  a  valid  claim,  a  plenty  of 
supporting  evidence  should  be  easily  found.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  Greek  teachers  had  an 
abundance  of  keen  mental  machinery  which  they  knew 
how  to  use  effectively.  Their  search  after  God,  inside  and 
outside  themselves,  resulted  in  carving  on  an  altar  this 
inscription:  To  the  Unknoivn  God.  They  never  knew 
Him,  but  they  had  gods  a  plenty.  The  way  they  got  the 
chief  one  uncovers  the  mental  action  which  produced  all 
the  rest.  A  competent  authority  thus  defines  the  mental 
process:  “Those  who  first  used  the  word  Zeus — the 
bright  one — went  out  into  the  world  and  looked  abroad. 
They  found  themselves  overarched  by  a  blue  and  brilliant 
sky,  a  luminous  something  fraught  with  incalculable  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  weal  or  woe.  It  cheered  them  with  its  steady 
sunshine.  It  scared  them  with  its  dickering  fires.  It 
fanned  their  cheeks  With  its  cool  breezes,  or  set  their  knees 
atremble  with  reverberating  thunder.  ...  It  paraded 
before  men’s  eyes  a  splendid  succession  of  celestial  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  underwent  for  all  to  see,  the  daily  miracle 
of  night  and  day.”  The  bright  sky  was  personalized  and 
called  Zeus.  The  evidence  of  Euripides  is  to  the  same 
effect : 

“Thou  seest  yon  boundless  ether  overhead. 

Clasping  the  earth  in  close  and  soft  embrace. 

That  deem  thou  Zeus;  that  reckon  thou  god.” 

After  classical  scholarship  had  shown  the  futility  of  this 
appeal  of  the  religious  intellectuals  to  pagan  antiquity, 
support  was  sought  in  another  quarter.  There  was  the 
report  of  the  Great  Spirit  being  known  among  North 
American  Indians.  This  was  exploited  to  the  full.  It 
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had  been  freely  discussed  in  theological  literature :  its  dis¬ 
semination  generally  among  the  people  was  greatly  de¬ 
sired.  This  desire  gave  birth  to  the  poem,  Hiaivatha. 

The  hero  of  this  poem — Hiawatha — was  a  real  and  im¬ 
portant  man.  His  native  soil  was  that  of  Central  New 
York,  and  not  “the  Land  of  the  Dakotas,”  as  the  poem 
repeatedly  represents.  Further,  he  was  not  a  Sioux  In¬ 
dian,  but  an  Iroquois.  Tribally  he  was  an  Onondaga,  and 
became  a  chief  of  the  Mohawks.  He  was  efficient  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  confederacy  of  the  five  nations.  This  way  of 
distorting  physical  facts  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  religious 
theory,  is  characteristic  of  the  constructive  method  of  the 
entire  poem.  Long  ago  the  scholars  of  Indian  life  and 
customs  had  concluded  that  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  of 
the  North  and  the  Spanish  Fathers  of  the  South,  had 
given  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  their  knowledge  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  But  these  religious  intellectuals  kept 
on  printing  and  preaching  attractive  expositions  of  their 
theory.  Finality  was  reached  with  the  findings  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  When  those 
trained  investigators  tackle  a  subject,  it  is  gone  over  thor¬ 
oughly  and  down  to  the  roots.  The  evidence  thus  gathered 
is  abundant,  and  shows  the  total  inadequacy  of  this  theory 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  knowledge  of  Almighty  God 
among  men.  The  Report  of  1888-’89  has  this:  “The 
statement  that  the  Indians  worship,  or  ever  have  wor¬ 
shipped,  One  Great  Spirit,  or  single  overruling  personal 
god,  is  erroneous.  That  conception  is  beyond  the  stage 
of  culture  reached  by  them,  and  was  not  found  in  any 
tribe  previous  to  missionary  influence.”  The  Report  of 
1889-’90  is  to  the  same  effect:  “The  evidence  is  .  .  . 
wanting  to  show  that  the  Dakotas  embraced  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  the  idea  of  one  supreme  existence,  whose 
existence  is  expressed  by  the  term  Great  Spirit.”  Again, 
that  “the  Indians  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit,  who  was* 
superior  to  all  superhuman  forms,  needs  more  evidence.” 
The  Report  of  1893-’94  contains  an  exhaustive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Souan  Indians — ^the 
Dakotas  of  the  poem.  It  says,  that  to  affirm  “that  they 
had  the  spiritual  idea  which  we  have  of  the  Creator  is 
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absurd.”  “His  cosmogony  (explanation  of  creation)  bears 
no  evidence  that  he  rose,  in  pre-Columbian  times,  to  a 
belief  in  a  Great  Spirit.”  And  so  on.  Most  certainly 
Francis  Parkman  was  fully  competent  to  speak  with  final 
authority  on  Indian  religious  thought.  In  one  place  he 
says :  “There  is  no  Iroquois  word,  which  in  its  primitive 
meaning,  can  be  interpreted.  Great  Spirit,  or  God.”  In 
closing  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
Red  Man,  he  says:  “The  Indian  yielding  his  untutored 
homage  to  One  All-Pervading  and  Omnipotent  Spirit,  is 
a  dream  of  poets,  rhetoricians  and  sentimentalists.” 

The  moral-scientific  explanation  of  this  whole  matter 
was  given  at  Nicea  in  325  A.  D.  and  is  this :  “Who  for  us 
men  and  our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was 
incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was 
made  man.” 
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(Continued  from  January  issue.) 

All  others  [than  the  redeemed]  fail  of  this  endlessly 
enduring  life.  So,  as  we  have  seen,  they  die,  actually 
and  utterly  die,  cease  to  live,  and  so  come  to  an  end  as 
living  beings.  “For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  J^rd" 
(Rom.  6:23).  If  we  could  but  repeat  this  wonderful 
passage  until  the  truth  of  it  sinks  into  men’s  hearts,  we 
would  not  have  lived  in  vain.  For  not  to  all,  but  to  his 
own,  does  Christ  give  this  endless  life.  “I  give  unto  them 
(My  sheep)  eternal  life  and  they  shall  never  perish” 
(Jn.  10:28).  How  clear  it  all  would  be  if  men  would  but 
accept  it  as  it  reads. 

But  there  has  been  discovered  a  way  to  evade  this  Bib¬ 
lical  teaching.  That  is  by  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
word  life.  So  eternal  life  is  made  to  mean,  not  eternal 
life,  but  merely  some  accompaniment  of  life;  in  this  case 
happiness,  well-being,  spiritual  good,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  that 
these  things  shall  accompany  eternal  life  is  sure.  Yet  in 
themselves  they  are  not  life.  They  do  not  and  cannot 
constitute  life.  There  must  first  be  life,  living  existence, 
before  there  can  be  happiness.  There  can  be  life  without 
happiness.  But  there  can  be  no  happiness  without  life. 
Yet  if,  as  our  opponents  urge,  eternal  means  eternal,  then 
equally  so  must  life  mean  life.  It  cannot  mean  some  mere 
adjunct  of  life,  no  matter  how  wonderful  and  precious 
that  adjunct  may  be.  Life  does  not  mean  happiness,  or 
well-being,  or  spiritual  blessing.  It  means  life  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  living  existence. 

Much  as  the  Bible  has  to  say  concerning  life,  yet  it  ever 
refuses  to  say  that  man  possesses  immortal  life,  a  life  in 
himself,  imperishable,  ever-enduring.  Instead,  it  makes 
the  possession  of  such  life  dependent  on  Christ  as  Life- 
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giver.  “Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves'*  ( Jn.  6 :53) . 

Forget  not  that  life  in  the  Bible  means  life.  Sometimes 
it  signifies  what  we  call  the  life  principle,  that  mysterious 
divine  power,  the  breath  or  spirit  of  life,  that  imparts  life 
to  man  and  beast  alike  (Gen.  2:7;  6:17;  8:15,  22;  Job 
12 :10 ;  33 :4 ;  Ps.  104 :29,  30 ;  Eccl.  3 :19 ;  Acts  17 :25) .  At 
other  times  it  signifies  the  state  attendant  upwn  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  possession  of  this  life  principle,  or  spirit  of  life. 
It  is  then  the  state  of  being  alive  as  opposed  to  the  inert, 
the  non-living  or  the  dead  (2  Sam.  15 :21 ;  1  Kin.  3 :22,  23 ; 
Prov.  12:28;  Eccl.  4:2;  Rev.  8:9;  16:3).  It  is  the  state 
of  livingness,  of  living  existence,  of  existence  as  a  living 
creature  in  contrast  to  what  is  lifeless,  non-living,  not 
existent  as  a  living  being.  In  this  sense  it  might  be  said 
generally  that  life  means  living  existence  or  vital  being. 
Thus  by  the  years  of  one’s  life  (Gen.  23:1;  25:7,  17; 
47:9;  Ex.  6:16,  18)  is  meant  the  time  or  duration  of  his 
living  existence  here  on  earth.  When  mention  is  made 
of  prolonging  one’s  life  (Job.  6:11;  Ps.  61:6),  it  signifies 
a  lengthening  of  the  period  of  his  animate  being  (Deut. 
5:33).  When  there  is  given  to  one  a  life  that  is  defined 
as  “length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever”  (Ps.  21:4),  it  is  a 
granting  of  unending  living  existence.  When  eternal  life 
is  promised,  though  that  life  includes  all  spiritual  good, 
yet  first  and  foremost  and  in  itself,  by  the  very  words 
used,  it  is  a  life  of  endless  duration,  living  personal  being 
through  eternity. 

Even  when  used  spiritually,  the  word  life  signifies  life, 
i.  e.,  spiritual  life,  the  state  of  being  spiritually  alive, 
vital,  animate,  as  opposed  to  spiritual  torpor,  apathy, 
deadness,  non-aliveness.  It  does  not  mean  happiness, 
though  happiness  may  result  from  such  life.  It  does 
not  mean  union  with  God,  which  is  putting  cause  for 
effect;  for  it  is  the  establishing  of  union  with  God  that 
imparts  spiritual  life.  The  natural  man,  “being  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him” 
(Eph.  4:18),  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual  deadness,  a  state 
that  will  lead  on  to  utter  deadness,  death  of  the  entire 
person  in  the  judgment  day.  “The  soul  that  sinneth  (that 
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is  now  spiritually  dead),  it  shall  die”  (Ezek.  18:4)  ;  i.  e., 
it  shall,  in  addition  to  its  spiritual  death,  suffer  a  penal 
death.  This  penal  death  will  take  away  (not  especially 
spiritual  life,  for  that  the  impenitent  sinner  possesses  not, 
but)  all  life.  Thus,  shall  the  sinner  become  utterly  dead, 
pass  out  of  existence  as  a  living  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  by  union  with  the  divine  are  now  spirit¬ 
ually  alive,  shall  be  made  eternally  alive,  have  “length 
of  days  for  ever  and  ever”  or  life  eternal.  Such,  and 
such  alone,  shall  have  the  life  that  is  life  indeed  (1  Tim. 
19)  ;  shall  “live  for  ever”  (Jn.  6:51),  “abide  for  ever” 
(1  Jn.  2:17).  Eternity  of  life,  therefore,  is  not  because 
man  is  immortal  in  himself,  but  because  “God  sent  His 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 
through  Him”  (1  Jn.  4:9).  While  we  know  that  “no 
murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him”  (3:15),  we 
also  know  that  “God  hath  given  to  us  (Christians)  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  the  life;  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
the  life”  (5:11,  12). 

But  suppose  that,  instead  of  changing  the  sense  of  the 
word  life,  it  is  that  of  eternal  which  is  changed.  Eternal 
life  can  then  be  made  to  yield  the  meaning  desired.  As 
the  term  itself  (as  biblically  used)  is  sufficiently  clear, 
such  change  is  necessitated  by  theoretical  exigency  only. 
It  was  long  since  seen  that  if  the  term  was  allowed  to 
stand  as  it  is,  to  have  its  natural  and  actual  meaning,  it 
would  (from  a  gospel  standpoint)  be  good-bye  forever 
to  the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality.  For  if  man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  can  receive  eternal  life  from  God,  it  is 
absolute  proof  that  in  his  own  constitution  he  is  not 
immortal,  does  not  possess  eternity  of  being.  But  the 
Ciceronian-Platonic  doctrine  must  not  be  surrendered  in 
favor  of  the  Christly-Pauline  doctrine.  Yet  the  only  way 
to  maintain  the  non-Christian  doctrine  as  against  the 
Christian  was  by  some  subtle  alteration  of  the  terms 
eternal  life  and  live  forever.  Man,  certainly,  could  not 
live  forever  twice.  He  could  not  have  two  eternal  lives. 
He  could  not  live  eternally  twice,  or  through  two  eternities. 
This  is  contradiction  of  terms.  Yet  if  biblical  language 
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was  to  be  accepted  as  it  reads,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
holds  to  the  non-biblical  concept  of  universal  immortality, 
this  is  exactly  the  dilemma  in  which  one  is  placed.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  given  up,  either  the  extra-biblical  concept 
or  the  actual  signification  of  the  Bible  terms.  It  was,  it  is, 
plainly  a  choice  between  the  two.  To  hold  both  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  the  extra-scriptural  view  had  become  tra¬ 
ditional,  general,  popular.  It  would  be  hard  to  surrender 
that,  and  so  become  unpopular.  It  would  be  easier,  sim¬ 
pler,  more  gratifying  to  the  flesh,  to  human  pride,  to  sur¬ 
render  the  real  signification  of  the  terms  used  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  And  it  was  this  last  that  was  done. 
Eternal  confessedly  means  eternal  when  used  of  punish¬ 
ment.  But  when  used  as  descriptive  of  life,  it  could  be 
pressed  to  mean  spiritual,  or  something  of  that  sort.  To 
say  that  a  man  has  fifty  years  of  life  is  plainly  under¬ 
standable  by  all.  To  say  that  he  is  to  have  eternity  of 
life,  or  eternal  life,  ought  to  be  equally  understandable. 
It  would  be — were  it  not  for  theoretical  considerations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bible  fact  remains  that  eternal  life 
means  eternal  life  just  as  much  as  that  a  fifty  years  life 
means  a  life  of  fifty  years.  The  one  is  as  plain  as  the 
other.  Neither  term  in  itself  states  anything  at  all  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  manner  or  content  of  the  life.  That  needs  to 
be  otherwise  designated.  And  it  is.  It  is  thus,  and  thus 
only,  that  we  know  the  eternal  life  promised  is  to  be  one 
of  supreme  blessing,  of  perfect  holiness  and  unalloyed 
happiness.  Yet  it  is  also,  as  the  very  term  declares,  eter¬ 
nal  life,  a  life  of  eternal  duration.  And  such  eternity  of 
life  is  for  the  saved  alone. 

As,  therefore,  none  but  the  righteous  are  to  live  forever, 
have  a  life  enduring  endlessly,  then  none  but  they  can 
have  either  endless  enjoyment  or  suffering.  As,  there¬ 
fore,  the  wicked  are  not  to  live  endlessly,  they  certainly 
cannot  suffer  endlessly.  Eternal  punishment  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  something  different  from  eternal  torment.  From 
this  conclusion  there  seems  no  escape  to  one  who  believes 
the  Bible.  And  as  the  Bible  teaches  that  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  is  eternal  destruction,  the  blotting  out  forever  of 
one’s  personal  being,  why  not  believe  it  ?  Certainly  to 
do  so  is  to  honor  God  and  exalt  his  Son. 
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Taking  Things  for  Granted. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  doctrine  of  human 
deathlessness  in  the  Bible,  it  has  become  quite  customary 
(almost  traditional)  to  assert  that  it  is  assumed  there  or 
taken  for  granted.  The  real  fact  is  that  such  writers  do 
themselves  take  it  for  granted  and  then  assume  that  the 
Bible  does  the  same.  Even  Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh 
makes  this  wild  statement :  “It  is  simple  historical  accu¬ 
racy  to  say  that  the  New  Testament  writers  assumed  the 
immortality  of  the  soul”  (Immortality,  p.  222).  And 
King  says  that  “the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  everywhere 
assumed  in  the  Scripture”  (Put.  Retrib.,  p.  240,  243,  245, 
137). 

This  is  indeed  a  marvelous  method  of  arriving  at — 
truth  (?).  How  intellectual  and  efficient  it  is.  It  calls 
for  no  thought,  no  work,  no  investigation.  Yet  it  gets 
one  just  where  he  wants  to  get.  What  more  can  be  asked 
than  this?  Whatsoever  one  wants  can  by  this  method  be 
obtained.  All  he  has  to  do  is' to  assume  it,  or  assume  that 
it  is  assumed  elsewhere,  and  lo!  there  it  is,  all  made  to 
order.  Thus;  that  for  which  proof  cannot  be  found  is 
satisfactorily  settled.  Thus,  easily  can  be  read  into  God’s 
Holy  Word  that  which  in  heathen  literature  is  plainly 
put,  but  which  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  Bible.  We  chal¬ 
lenge  these  learned  gentlemen,  we  challenge  the  world, 
to  point  out  a  single  passage  of  Scripture  (save  the  lie 
of  the  devil  in  Gen.  3:4)  where  any  such  assumption  is 
certainly  found. 

If  it  is  there,  they  can  find  it. 

Will  they  kindly  produce  it? 

But  we  quote  another,  “It  is  my  impression,  after  care¬ 
ful  thought,  that  the  Scripture  everywhere  takes  for 
granted  the  indestructibility  of  the  personal  identity  of 
the  human  soul”  (i.  c.,  p.  446f;  italics  mine). 

It  is  his  “impression.”  Has  it,  then,  come  to  this?  Is 
the  doctrine  of  human  immortality  to  be  settled  by  im¬ 
pressions  ? 

Could  it  have  been  confessed  more  completely,  more 
naively,  that  the  thing  which  so  many  want  to  find  in  the 
Bible,  the  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  find  if  the  con- 
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tention  of  eternal  torment  is  to  stand,  cannot  be  found 
there?  For,  e.  g.,  had  this  writer  found  it  {i.  e.,  if  it  is  in 
the  Bible  as  a  bona  fide  Bible  teaching) ,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  assume  it  as  “taken  for  granted.”  One  does 
not  in  the  Bible  have  to  take  for  granted  the  being  of  God, 
the  love  of  God,  the  salvation  of  God  through  Christ,  nor 
any  other  great  doctrine  of  redemption.  Yet  this,  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  most  tremendous  import,  the  doctrine  on 
which  (with  many)  hinges  the  unending  suffering  of 
untold  millions  of  lost  souls, — ^this  doctrine  of  eternal  im¬ 
portance  and  of  infinite  moment,  this  is  taken  for 
granted.” 

Well,  if  one  gets  it  into  the  Bible  at  all,  he  will  have 
to  take  it  for  granted ;  which  is  but  another  way  of  manu¬ 
facturing  it  outright.  The  doctrine  is  not  there,  as  every 
real  Bible  student  ought  to  know.  And  notwithstanding 
all  the  challenges  flung  forth  for  many  years  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  even  one  plain  passage  teaching  it,  that  passage 
has  not  yet  been  'produced.  Yet  from  Plato,  from  Hero¬ 
dotus,  from  Cicero,  from  Plutarch,  from  the  Hellenized 
Josephus,  such  passages  can  be  produced.  Plainly,  then, 
though  it  is  a  heathen  doctrine,  yet  it  is  not  a  Bible  doc¬ 
trine. 

*  Let  Christian  men  .take  their  choice. 

As  to  the  word  soul  itself,  that  is  a  Bible  word.  So  is 
spirit.  In  fact,  the  original  words  occur  in  the  Bible  some 
1,650  times.  Here,  then,  are  1,650  fine  chances  to  speak 
of  the  soul  as  immortal,  of  the  spirit  as  deathless.  Yet  all 
these  1,650  opportunities  were  missed.  Would  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  be  missed  by  ancient  heathenism  ?  by  modern  spir¬ 
itism?  by  Roman  Catholicism?  by  Christian  Science?  by 
popular  Christendom?  Yet  by  the  Bible  writers  they 
were  all  missed.  And  now,  at  this  late  date,  we  are 
learnedly  informed  why  they  were  missed.  There  was 
no  need,  it  seems,  to  mention  the  soul’s  immortality,  the 
spirit’s  undyingness;  because,  forsooth,  it  is  assumed, 
taken  for  granted. 

But  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ  is  not  assumed.  His 
redemptive  death  is  not  taken  for  granted.  His  bodily 
resurrection  and  his  personal  return  from  heaven  are  not 
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assumed.  The  pardon  of  sins,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  attainment  of  final  salvation,  these  are  not  taken  for 
granted.  They  are  clearly  affirmed.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  alone  that  is  assumed.  Yet  this 
is  assumed  to  he  assumed  simply  and  solely  because  the. 
assumers  cannot  get  it  there  in  any  other  way.  If  they 
could,  we  would  hear  no  more  of  its  assumption.  How 
triumphantly  would  they  produce  the  passages.  Yet  this 
they  never  do. 

But  let  us  go  beyond  the  1,650  times  of  the  biblical 
mention  of  soul  and  spirit.  Let  us  add  the  2,550  (a  rough 
estimate  from  Strong’s  Concordance)  in  which  the  word 
man  occurs.  We  then  have  2,550  additional  opportunities, 
or  4,200  in  all,  in  which  to  affirm  man’s  undying  nature. 
Yet  even  with  all  this  opportunity  it  was  never  done. 
Surely  the  Bible  writers  were  remiss  in  their  duty — either 
this,  or  they  were  divinely  overruled  to  leave  out  the 
ethnic  view  of  immortality. 

Instead  of  the  doctrine  of  man’s  deathless  nature,  what 
do  we  actually  find?  That  men  die.*'  It  is  laid  up  for 
men  once  to  die”  (Heb.  9:27).  Yes,  we  even  read  of  the 
soul  as  dying  or  as  subject  to  death.  We  are  told  of  dead 
souls  where  the  most  ardent  spiritizer  could  not  make  it 
mean  spiritual  death.  The  word  used  is  nephesh,  the 
0.  T.  word  rendered  soul.  Yet  it  is  rendered  “the  dead” 
five  times  (Lev.  19:28;  21:1;  22:5;  Num.  5:2;  6:11). 
It  is  translated  “body”  and  called  “dead”  eight  times 
(Lev.  21 :11 ;  Num.  6 :6 ;  9 :6,  7, 10 ;  19 :11, 13 ;  Hag.  2 :13) . 
Six  times  the  “killing”  of  a  nephesh  is  mentioned  (Num. 
31:19;  35:11,  15,  30;  Josh.  20:3,  9). 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  an  undying  nephesh,  an  im¬ 
mortal  psyche,  is  so  antipodal  to  real  Bible  teaching  that 
the  very  reverse  is  true.  ''Let  my  soul  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous.”  "Let  my  soul  die  with  the  Philistines” 
(Num.  23:10;  Jud.  16:30,  mar.').  “And  every  living  soul 
died  in  the  sea**  (Gr.  soul  of  life,  R.  V.  mar.) .  “Thou  hast 
delivered  my  soul  from  death”  (Ps.  116:8).  “Shall  save 
a  soul  from  death”  (Jas.  5:20).  For  the  soul  to  live  it  is 
necessary  for  God  to  keep  it  in  life.  “None  can  keep  alive 
his  own  soul”  (22:29).  Instead,  it  is  GOD  “who  holdeth 
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our  soul  in  life”  (66:9).  His  eye  is  upon  them  that  fear 
Him,  “to  deliver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to  keep  them 
alive  in  famine”  (33:19). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  assuming  the  soul’s  immortality, 
the  Bible  asserts  its  mortality.  That  is,  it  does  if  words 
mean  anything.  Yet  all  this  (and  much  more)  is  slickly 
evaded  by  assuming  that  the  Bible  assumes  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  what  it  actually  teaches.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  word  soul  (nephesh,  psyche)  does  not  in  the  Bible 
signify  something  immortal.  And  as  no  adjective,  such 
as  neverdying,  everliving,  deathless  or  immortal  (so  com¬ 
mon  nowadays  in  this  connection)  is  ever  used  with  it,  but 
on  the  contrary  it  is  definitely  asserted,  “The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die,”  why  is  it  that  men,  otherwise  schol¬ 
arly,  read  immortality  into  it  ?  Answer :  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought. 

If  all  men  are  immortal,  if  man  is  indestructible  as  to 
either  soul  or  body,  it  is  strange  that  the  Bible  should 
overlook  so  momentous  a  fact.  For  the  Bible  deals  with 
men’s  eternal  interests.  Yet  it  somehow  always  omits  to 
mention  man’s  possession  of  a  psychic  nature  that  is  in¬ 
nately  deathless,  imperishable,  indestructible.  In  view  of 
the  way  in  which  this  deficit  is  made  up  in  heathen  and 
spiritistic  literature,  the  Bible’s  reticence  is  strange.  It 
is  also  significant,  ft  evidently  omits  all  statements  on 
this  line  simply  because  the  doctrine  is  not  true.  More¬ 
over,  that  it  is  not  true,  the  Bible  fails  not  to  show.  For 
it  states  the  very  opposite  thing  as  truth.  And  it  states  it 
plainly.  This  we  proceed  to  show  farther  by  showing 
that : — 

The  Soul  is  Not  Indestructible. 

Some  are  so  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  the  soul  is 
immortal  and  •  that  the  lost  are  to  suffer  eternally  that 
they  hold  that  not  even  God  can  destroy  the  soul.  Even 
Professor  L.  T.  Townsend  went  so  far  as  to  deem  it  both 
rational  and  scriptural  to  say  that  “God  has  placed  the 
immortality  of  every  human  soul  beyond  any  peradven- 
ture.  .  .  .  And  so,  if  in  creating  a  human  soul  God 
endowed  it  with  immortality,  he  may  not  now,  or  in  the 
future,  be  able  to  be  in  a  moral  attitude  to  smite  it  out 
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of  existence.”  He  quotes  the  author  of  Ecce  Deus :  “There . 
need  not  be  any  hesitation  in  reverently  declaring  that 
God  cannot  annihilate  a  moral  agent”  (Bible  Champion, 
March,  1914,  p.  117f). 

Notice  that  “if” ;  if  God  endowed  the  soul  with  immor¬ 
tality.  But  nowhere  in  His  Word  has  He  said  that  He 
did  so  endow  it.  Nor  has  proof  of  the  idea  been  found 
outside  the  Bible.  One  may  assume  it,  take  it  for  granted, 
and  then  proceed  as  though  it  were  proved.  Yet  when 
we  turn  to  the  Bible  itself,  we  find  the  opposite  to  be  the 
truth.  Instead  of  the  soul  being  deathless,  it  is  liable 
to  death.  Instead  of  being  indestructible,  it  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Why  will  people  who  profess  to  believe  the  Bible 
fight  against  what  it  says?  and  all  for  the  sake  of  up¬ 
holding  a  theory  that  is  probably  heathen  in  origin,  that 
is  dishonoring  to  God  our  Father  and  to  Christ  our  Life- 
giver. 

Many,  however,  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  declare  God’s’ 
inability  to  destroy  the  soul.  Thus  Professor  C.  M. 
Mead :  “We  do  not  insist  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  some¬ 
thing  essentially  imperishable.  What  God  can  create  He 
doubtless  can  destroy.  We  hold  no  dogma  of  the  inherent 
indestructibility  of  the  soul.  We  know  too  little  of  the 
physiology  of  the  soul,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression, 
to  be  able  to  affirm  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  old  notion  that  the  soul  is  indivisible,  and 
therefore  indestructible,  we  regard  as  a  scholastic  subtlety 
and  assumption.”  “No  intelligent  man,  nowadays  at  least, 
would  think  of  denying  God’s  power  to  annihilate  the 
human  soul”  (The  Soul,  etc.,  p.  75,  336). 

So  Professor  Mackintosh  says  that,  if  the  soul  of  man 
is  immortal,  it  is  “not  because  the  soul  has  certain  onto¬ 
logical  qualities  which  make  persistence  a  necessity” 
(/.  c.,  p.  220).  Again:  “We  need  not  raise  the  question 
of  what  God  can  or  cannot  do.  We  need  not  inquire 
whether  it  is  in  His  power  to  destroy  souls,  in  the  bare 
literal  sense  of  that  sad  word”  (p.  227f). 

No,  we  do  not  need  to  make  that  inquiry.  God’s  Word 
settles  that.  For  that  Word  states  both  God’s  ability  to 
destroy  the  soul  and  His  intent  to  do  it  in  the  case  of  the 
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lost.  Plainly  it  asserts  that  God  is  able,  not  only  to  save, 
but  also  to  destroy  (Jas.  4:12).  So  Christ  affirmed  God’s 
ability  to  destroy  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  “Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ; 
but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  Gehenna’’  (Mat.  10:28). 

Everyone  will  admit  that  the  body  may  be  destroyed. 
But  Christ  placed  God’s  ability  to  destroy  the  soul  on 
a  par  with  His  ability  to  destroy  the  body.  And  as,  in 
this  passage,  to  destroy  the  body  cannot  by  any  manner 
of  twisting  or  spiritualizing  be  made  to  signify  spiritual 
abasement  or  an  eternal  suffering  life,  exactly  so  is  it  with 
the  soul.  'Jhe  one  verb  is  used  for  both  and  applies  with 
equal  force  to  soul  as  to  body.  If,  then,  God  can  dis¬ 
integrate  or  dissipate  the  body  and  put  it  out  of  existence 
as  a  body,  a  like  thing  He  can  do  for  the  soul. 

But  as  regards  the  complete  destruction  of  the  soul, 
a  still  stronger  word  (if  possible)  is  used.  That  word 
is  i$o\e0p€Vi».  This  the  A.  V.  renders  destroy.  The  Re¬ 
visers,  seeing  it  needed  a  stronger  rendering,  gave  it  “ut¬ 
terly  destroy.”  Souter  in  his  recent  Lexicon  gives  it: 
“destroy  utterly,  annihilate,  exterminate.” 

Exterminate?  Can  a  soul  be  exterminated ?  Well,  that 
is  what  the  Bible  says.  “Every  soul  that  shall  not  hearken 
to  that  prophet  (Christ)  shall  be  utterly  destroyed  (ex- 
terminated)  from  among  the  people”  (Acts  3 :23) . 

What  more  need  be  said? 

What  more  can  be  said? 

This  “utter  destroying,”  this  “exterminating,”  of  the 
soul  is  that  punishment  of  “eternal  destruction”  elsewhere 
spoken  of  (2  Thes.  1 :9).  It  is  there  called  “punishment.” 
And  it  is  called  “eternal.”  Bible  authority  for  it,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  “eternal  punishment.” 

Section  IV. — Passages  Thought  to  Teach  Endless 

Misery. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  so  vast  that  doubtless 
it  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  no  position  is  entirely 
free  from  difficulties.  Certainly  we  on  our  side  can  pre¬ 
sent,  and  have  presented  to  those  who  hold  to  endless 
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misery,  some  things  which  they  never  have  been  able  to 
answer.  And  the  things  so  presented  are  not  conjured  up 
out  of  our  own  minds;  nor  do  they  depend  on  extra- 
biblical  sources.  They  come  directly  from  the  Bible  and 
are  taught,  not  by  a  few,  but  by  many  passages  of  that 
Book.  But  the  other  side  also  has  a  few  passages,  a  very 
few,  which  they  present  and  re-present.  Some  of  these 
have  already  been  sufficiently  answered  in  our  preceding 
treatment.  Others  here  await  discussion.  And  we  first 
note  the  parable  of : — 

The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 

Though  there  are  some  things  in  this  parable  (Lu. 
16:19-31)  which  make  its  use  by  the  advocates  of  eternal 
torment  rather  illogical,  inconsistent,  and  precarious,  yet 
to  some  extent  it  is  used  by  them  as  teaching  (or  at  least 
supporting)  their  doctrine.  The  parable  has,  indeed,  been 
quite  largely  relied  upon  as  teaching,  ( 1 )  a  state  of  tor¬ 
ment  in  a  disembodied  intermediate  state;  (2)  a  state 
of  torment  beyond  the  intermediate  state,  i.  e.,  eternal 
torment.  As  to  the  former  of  these  propositions,  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  To  the  latter  proposition  we  give  attention. 

We  can  readily  see  how  the  parable  may  be  used  to 
teach  the  torment  of  the  wicked — and  this  despite  the 
hermeneutical  principle  that  no  parable  is  to  be  used  as 
a  base  to  teach  doctrine,  but  only  to  support  a  doctrine 
elsewhere  plainly^  taught.  But  we  can  not  see  how  it  can 
be  used  to  teach,  or  even  support,  the  eternal  continuance 
of  torment.  For  when  so  used  it  is  taken  out  of  its  actual 
setting  and  is  arbitrarily  projected  where  it'is  not  placed, 
viz.,  into  the  eternal  state. 

The  terms  soul  and  spirit  do  not  occur.  Yet  many 
expositors  (?)  read  them  in  as  though  they  were  there. 
Moreover,  they  usually  fail  to  perceive  (or  to  notice)  that 
the  terms  actually  used  are  always  physical  or  material, 
such  as  eyes,  tongue,  fingers,  water,  flame,  Abraham’s 
bosom,  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Further,  the  scene  is  laid,  not 
in  Gehenna,  the  place  of  final  punishment,  but  in  Hades 
(ver.  23),  the  place  or  state  of  the  dead  previous  to  the 
judgment  day.  And  it  never  gets  beyond  this  into  the 
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eternal  state.  It  is  obvious,  then,  whatever  view  may  con¬ 
sistently  be  taken  of  this  last  of  a  series  of  five  parables, 
it  does  not  refer  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  lost  at  the 
last  day.  During  its  transactions  we  are  still  seen  to  be 
in  the  historical  period  (28-31).  To  the  historical  period, 
therefore,  must  its  application  be  confined.  And  as  our 
present  discussion  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  phases  of 
human  history  before  the  judgment  day,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  death  state,  this  parable  need  not  detain  us  longer 
here. 

Eternal  Punishment. 

Though  our  discussion  in  the  foregoing  sections  has 
really  covered  this  point,  yet  some  may  think  that  we  have 
evaded  it  if  we  fail  to  give  some  definite  attention  to  it. 
And,  first,  let  us  correct  a  false  impression.  The  term 
eternal  punishment  is  not  found  often  in  the  Bible.  It 
occurs  there  just  once,  in  our  Lord’s  saying:  “These 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  right¬ 
eous  into  life  eternal”  (Mat.  25:46). 

It  is  surprising  how  many  take  for  granted  what  they 
never  have  been  able  to  prove  from  the  Bible,  viz.,  that 
eternal  punishment  means  eternal  torment.  Yet  when 
they  have  quoted  the  above  passage,  they  oft  move  along 
as  serenely  as  though  the  matter  were  forever  settled  and 
that  they  had  proved  eternal  torment.  That,  however, 
is  an  altogether  different  proposition,  as  any  close  thinker 
ought  to  be  able  to  see. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  word  punishment,  when  taken  by 
itself,  is  general  and  indefinite.  It  affirms  nothing  what¬ 
soever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment.  It  might  be 
fining,  beating,  stoning,  imprisonment,  or  any  one  of  a 
multitude  of  inflictions.  In  the  case  before  us,  however, 
its  finality,  hopelessness,  endlessness,  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  eternal.  But  as  to  its  nature,  that  must  be 
determined  elsewhere.  And  elsewhere  the  Scriptures  do 
determine  for  us  what  the  nature  of  the  punishment  is. 

Already  have  we  shown  the  Bible  to  teach  the  ultimate 
death  of  the  lost.  And  that  death  is  real.  So,  too,  it  is 
endless.  This  last  point  may  be  buttressed  by  citing  stren¬ 
uous  advocates  of  the  eternal  torment  doctrine.  Thus 
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Buswell :  “  ‘The  second  death’  is  eternal  punishment” 

(1.  c.,  p.  447).  And  Barnes  in  his  Commentary  on  Ro¬ 
mans,  p.  142f,  speaking  of  everlasting  life  and  death  as 
contrasted,  said:  “One  is  just  as  long  in  duration  as  the 
other.  .  .  .  Never  was  there  an  antithesis  more  manifest 
and  clear.”  Everlasting  life  “is  opposed  to  death,  and 
proves  incontestably  that  that  means  eternal  death.” 

And  we  have  shown  “incontestably”  that  death  is  not 
life,  that  penal  death  is  literal  death,  the  literal  loss  of 
life,  so  that  one  is  left  lifeless,  dead.  So  in  eternal  death 
as  eternal  punishment,  it  is  still  death.  It  is  not  life.  It 
cannot  be  made  over  into  life,  no  matter  how  miserable 
a  life  it  may  be.  For  if  it  is  life,  it  is  not  death.  But 
God’s  Word  says  death.  And  that  Word  will  stand,  no 
matter  who  refuses  to  accept  it.  To  call  death  a  suffering 
eternal  life  is  a  misuse,  a  perversion  of  plain  language, 
of  Bible  language.  If,  then,  death  is  punishment  and  said 
death  is  eternal  death,  then  that  eternal  death  is  eternal 
punishment — as  our  opponents  allege.  Their  tremendous 
mistake  is  this,  that  their  theory  makes  them  consider 
death  to  be  life,  when  actually  and  Biblically  it  is  not  so. 

Then  again,  the  punishment  is  called  destruction  (Mat. 
7:13;  Phil.  3:19).  And  it  is  “eternal  destruction.”  And 
that  is  eternal  punishment.  “Who  shall  suffer  punish¬ 
ment  (even)  eternal  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord”  (2  Thes.  1:9).  Observe,  it  is  destruction,  not  pres¬ 
ervation.  “The  Lord  preserveth  all  them  that  love  Him, 
but  all  the  wicked  will  He  destroy”  (Ps.  145:20).  So  it  is 
not  the  holding  of  life  and  personal  being  intact,  but  the 
utter  destruction  of  such,  “extermination,”  as  we  have 
Biblically  and  lexically  seen. 

On  2  Thes.  1 :9,  Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon,  who  certainly  did 
not  hold  the  view  as  Biblically  presented  by  us,  was  yet 
in  sheer  honesty  constrained  to  say :  “Destruction  is  not 
annihilation,  that  is,  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  essence 
of  an  object.  Its  normal  meaning,  however,  is  such  a  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  parts  or  constituents  of  the  individual  as 
to  result  in  the  cessation  of  his  organic,  individual  exist¬ 
ence.” 
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Certainly!  And  that  is  just  what  the  Bible  teaches; 
and  what  every  Christian  ought  to  believe.  And  such 
eternal  destruction  is  eternal  punishment. 

Everlasting  Burnings. 

Isa.  33:14  reads:  “The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid; 
trembling  hath  seized  the  godless  ones:  Who  among  us 
can  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?  Who  among  us  can 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings?’' 

We  mention  this,  not  because  it  in  any  way  helps  out 
the  other  side,  nor  that  any  thoughtful  scholar  on  that  side 
thinks  so,  but  because  there  have  been  a  few  so  hard 
pressed  as  to  use  it.  The  passage,  of  course,  has  not  a 
thing  to  do  with  final  punishment.  Instead,  it  belongs 
with  Judah’s  contemporary  danger,  that  connected  with 
Assyria.  Some  take  the  fire  to  be  the  destructive  forces 
working  havoc  on  Assyria;  others  on  Judah.  Thus  Ban¬ 
nister  :  “The  sinners  in  Jerusalem  are  now  struck  dumb, 
and  they  are  forced  to  say,  ‘Who  among  us  shall  (rather 
can)  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  .  .  .  everlasting  burn¬ 
ings’ — That  is,  in  such  a  fire  as  that  which  has  so  signally 
destroyed  the  Assyrian  forces?” 

As  in  verse  11  occurs  the  concept  of  chaff  and  stubble 
being  devoured  by  fire,  so  in  our  verse  is  repeated  this 
concept  of  devouring  fire,  also  termed  everlasting  burn¬ 
ings.  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  (which  also  observes 
that  “His  (God’s)  fire  is  in  Zion,”  ch.  31:9;  cf.  Orelli) 
notes  that  the  word  rendered  chaff  in  verse  11  occurs  but 
once  more,  and  that  in  5 :24,  a  verse  that  might  well  deter¬ 
mine  the  general  concept  here :  “Therefore  as  the  tongue 
of  fire  devoureth  the  stubble,  and  as  the  flame  consumeth 
the  chaff,  so  their  root  shall  be  as  rottenness  and  their 
blossom  shall  go  up  as  dust;  because  they  have  rejected 
the  law  of  Jehovah etc.  The  image,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
wholly  one  of  destruction,  historical  or  national  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  final  punish¬ 
ment. 

Everlasting  Abhorrence. 

Dan.  12:2,  R.  V.  margin:  “And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
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lasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  abhor¬ 
rence.” 

Whatever  this  abhorrence  (contempt,  A.  V.)  may  be, 
it  is  not  something  experienced  by  the  lost  themselves. 
Instead,  it  is  a  mental  attitude  experienced  by  others 
toward  them.  It  would  seem  then,  that,  no  matter  how 
ardently  one  might  wish  to  have  this  passage  teach  eternal 
suffering  for  the  wicked  who  are  raised  at  the  judgment 
day, — well,  it  simply  does  not  do  it,  that  is  all. 

A  writer  on  the  other  side,  kindly  aids  us  by  insisting 
that  the  word  rendered  “shame”  is  “almost  always  ren¬ 
dered  ‘reproach’  (Dan.  9:16),  or  a  cause  of  reproach 
(Gen.  34:14),  or  the  apt  of  reproaching  (Neh.  4:4),  or  a 
condition  of  rep^'^ach  (Neh.  1:3).”  In  Dan.  12:2,  there¬ 
fore,  the  meaning  must  be  that  the  wicked  “are  to  rise 
into  a  condition,  or  so  as  to  become  an  object,  of  reproach 
and  everlasting  abhorrence”  (Mead,  1.  c.,  p.  402). 

This  would  put  the  emotion  expressed  by  both  words, 
reproach  and  abhorrence,  as  one  felt  by  others  than  these 
wicked.  The  verse  then  makes  no  affirmation  at  all  as 
to  any  suffering  experienced  by  the  wicked.  It  is  but  a 
feeling  of  loathing  that  the  righteous  have  toward  them 
in  their  sin-defiled  state.  If  there  ever  existed  excuse  for 
making  this  passage  hint  at  eternal  torment,  that  excuse 
is  hereby  effectually  removed.  ’  On  this  showing  all  cause 
is  removed  for  making  it  signify  what  the  lost  themselves 
suffer  for  either  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time.  They  do 
suffer,  that  is  sure.  But  that  fact  is  not  to  be  proved  by 
this  verse. 

Consuming  Fire. 

If  a  discussion  of  so  serious  import  could  ever  be  amus¬ 
ing,  it  would  amuse  one  to  see  the  frantic,  even  ridiculous, 
efforts  made  by  some  to  press  into  service  certain  pass¬ 
ages  which  re'hlly  belong  to  our  side.  But  with  some  of 
our  opponents  (not  all,  by  any  means)  their  entire  horizon 
is  so  filled  with  their  non-biblical  view  that  they  see  noth¬ 
ing  else. 

One  of  these  strange  perversions  of  mental  vision  is 
observable  in  their  utter  inability  to  discern  between  con¬ 
suming  and  non-consuming.  How  oft  are  we  told  in  the 
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Bible  that  the  wicked  shall  be  consumed.  But  how  oft  are 
we  told  outside  the  Bible  that  the  wicked  are  not  to  be 
consumed,  that  they  remain  forever  unconsumed  in  the 
flames  of  hell,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  Spurgeon :  “In  fire  exactly 
like  that  which  we  have  on  earth,  thy  body  will  lie,  as¬ 
bestos-like,  forever  unconsumed.”  And  J.  Whitaker : 
“The  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  salted  with  fire,  so 
tempered  and  prepared  as  to  burn  the  more  fiercely,  and 
yet  never  consume”  (quoted  in  Pettingell’s  Unspeakable 
Gift,  p.  327,  337).  And  Pollok:— 

“Thro’  all  that  dungeon  of  unfading  fire, 

I  saw  most  miserable  beings  walk. 

Burning  continually,  yet  unconsumed.” 

One  of  the  passages  frequently  quoted  to  prove  that 
the  wicked  shall  not  be  consumed,  when  the  Bible  says 
they  shall  be  consumed,  is  Heb.  12:29:  ‘.‘For  our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire.”  The  idea  with  these  writers  appears 
to  be  that,  because  GOD  is  a  consuming  fire,  therefore 
the  wicked  will  remain  wnconsumed ;  a  rather  queer  logic. 
The  very  fact,  however,  that  he  is  a  consuming  fire  gives 
the  implication,  at  least,  that  his  judgment  power  may 
consume  them.  And  this  implication  is  borne  out  and 
made  sure  by  repeated  Scriptural  assertions  stating  that 
fact  unambiguously.  Further,  the  very  context  illustrates 
this.  For  the  second  verse  preceding  reads:  “And  this 
word.  Yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that 
those  things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain”  (Heb. 
12:27).  Here  in  plainest  contrast  we  have  things  that 
“remain”  and  those  that  do  not  remain,  but  are  “re¬ 
moved.”  So  when  God  as  a  consuming  fire  shall  consume 
the  wicked,  they  do  not  remain  (to  suffer)  but  are  re¬ 
moved  from  living  existence. 

But  we  go  back  to  the  0.  T.  and  note  how  it  worked 
when  God  was  a  consuming  fire  toward  certain  nations. 
“Know,  therefore,  this  day  that  Jehovah  thy  God  is  He 
who  goeth  over  before  thee  as  a  devouring  fire  (con¬ 
suming  fire,  A.  V.)  ;  He  will  destroy  them,  and  He  will 
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bring  them  down  before  thee ;  so  shalt  thou  drive  them  out 
and  make  them  to  perish  quickly”  (Deut.  9:3). 

This  national  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  as  a  result 
of  God  being  toward  them  a  devouring  or  consuming  fire, 
did  not  compass  the  death  of  all  of  them  as  individuals. 
But  it  did  result  in  the  destruction  of  them  as  nations. 

# 

And  God,  as  a  consuming  fire  against  individuals  in  final 
judgment,  will  destroy  them  as  individuals  until  they 
are  utterly  consumed  and  cease  to  be.  He  will  not  set 
them  apart  in  a  place  by  themselves,  there  to  be  preserved 
in  misery  forever.  Never  does  God’s  Word  teach  any  such 
thing.  But  it  does  repeatedly  teach  their  utter  consump¬ 
tion  as  living  personalities. 

The  Undying  Worm. 

Perhaps  no  expression  of  the  Bible  has  been  more  used 
to  emphasize  the  idea  of  endless  suffering,  some  pain  of 
mind  or  body,  ever  gnawing  yet  never  devouring  the  sen¬ 
sitive  nature  of  man,  than  our  Lord’s  saying:  “Where 
their  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched”  (Mk. 
9:48).  As  the  latter  member  of  this  saying  has  already 
been  considered,  it  remains  to  consider  the  opening  mem¬ 
ber. 

To  those  who  hold  to  universal  immortality,  this  saying 
signifies  unremitting  torture  forever.  In  considering  this 
position  from  their  viewpoint,  we  are  constrained  to  re¬ 
mark  that,  though  the  human  mind  is  a  wonderful'  instru¬ 
ment,  yet  it  oft  is  a  marvelously  strange  one.  Many  are 
its  aberrations.  Thus  when  the  Bible  repeatedly,  plainly, 
and  non-figuratively  states  that  the  wicked  shall  die, 
thousands  of  sincere  Christians  do  not  accept  this  word 
die  as  literal,  as  meaning  what  it  says.  Yet  when,  in  an 
expression  the  imagery  of  which  is  obvious,  it  is  said 
that  a  worm  does  not  die,  these  same  sincere  Christians 
are  all  of  faith  as  to  its  literalness.  The  word  die  has 
then  its  most  literal  meaning.  Yet  when  non-tropically 
employed  to  state  the  penalty  of  sin,  its  meaning  imme¬ 
diately  becomes  non-literal.  So  non-literal,  indeed,  does 
it  become  that  its  signification  has  been  reversed,  turned 
right-about-face,  so  to  speak.  As  a  result,  to  die  means 
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to  live;  and  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  forever;  and  not 
only  to  live  forever,  but  to  live  forever  in  misery.  Then, 
to  show  that  this  reversal  of  the  meaning  of  die  (or  death) 
is  correct,  tens  of  thousands  of  pages  of  learned  matter 
have  been  written,  all  to  support  this  amazing  contention 
— though  they  do  not  put  it  as  baldly  as  I  have  done.  If 
this  is  not  strange  cerebration,  mental  aberration,  what 
may  it  be  called? 

But  what  is  the  “undying  worm”  thought  to  signify? 

By  the  Church  Fathers,  so  says  Wordsworth,  it  signi¬ 
fied  endless  pain. 

Quesnel  (quoted  by  Sadler)  deemed  the  fire  and  worm 
to  denote  “all  internal  and  external  miseries.” 

Barnes:  “A  mere  image  of  loathsome,  dreadful,  and 
eternal  sufferings.” 

Canon  Cook:  “The  subjective  anguish  of  remorse.” 

Wordsworth:  “Christ  says  their  worm,  to  intimate 
that,  as  the  instrument  of  punishment  is  eternal,  so  they 
who  suffer  it  will  exist  forever.” 

H.  Johnston :  Neither  the  fire  nor  worm  is  literal,  but 
“by  their  ‘worm’  is  understood  a  ‘guilty  conscience,  in¬ 
cluding  self-condemnation,  sorrow,  shame,  remorse,  and 
a  sense  of  the  wrath  of  God,’  ” — a  very  “inclusive”  worm 
surely. 

Pollok : — 

“Of  worm  or  serpent  kind  it  something  looked. 

But  monstrous,  with  a  thousand  snaky  heads. 

Eyed  each  with  double  orbs  of  glaring  wrath; 

And  with  as  many  tails,  that  twisted  out 
In  horrid  revolution,  tipped  with  stings; 

And  all  its  mouths,  that  wide  and  darkly  gaped 
And  breathed  most  poisonous  breath,  had  each  a  sting. 
Forked  and  long  and  venomous  and  sharp; 

And  in  its  writhings  infinite,  it  grasped 
Malignantly  what  seemed  a  heart,  swollen,  black. 

And  quivering  with  torture  most  intense; 

And  still  the  heart,  with  anguish  throbbing  high. 

Made  effort  to  escape,  but  could  not;  for 
Howe’er  it  turned  (and  oft  it  vainly  turned). 

These  complicated  foldings  held  it  fast. 

And  still  the  monstrous  beast  with  sting  of  head 
Or  tail  transpierced  it,  bleeding  evermore. 

What  this  could  image,  much  I  searched  to  know. 

And  while  I  stood  and  gazed  and  wondered  long, 

A  voice,  from  whence  I  knew  not,  for  no  one 

I  saw,  distinctly  whispered  in  my  ear 

These  words — This  is  the  Worm  that  never  dies.’* 
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Long  ago  Hyppolytus  wrote  of  “a  certain  fiery  worm 
which  dieth  not,  and  which  does  not  waste  the  body, 
but  continues  bursting  forth  from  the  body  with  unending 
pain.” 

One  thing  seems  quite  sure.  After  this  incongruous 
array  of  conflicting,  far-fetched,  and  unexegetical  guess¬ 
work,  those  on  our  side  might  present  any  ridiculous 
incongruity  that  happens  to  strike  our  fancy  and  the  other 
side  cannot  consistently  object.  We  certainly  cannot  do 
worse  than  they  have  done.  But  we  hold  that  there  is  a 
view  that  has  on  its  side  the  analogy  of  Scripture  as  to 
the  “worm”  itself,  besides  being  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  many  Scriptures  already  adduced  in  their  de¬ 
piction  of  the  utter  finality  of  the  unsaved.  The  view 
referred  to  is  that  the  worm,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Bible, 
is  an  image  of  destruction,  not  of  preservation  and  suffer¬ 
ing. 

As  writers  on  the  other  side  have  long  since  told  us 
that  the  words  of  Mk.  9:48  are  derived  from  Isa.  66:24, 
we  quote  that  passage:  “And  they  shall  go  forth  and 
look  upon  the  carcasses  (dead  bodies,  R.  V.)  of  the  men 
that  have  transgressed  against  Me ;  for  their  worm  shall 
not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched;  and  they 
shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh.” 

It  is  noticeable  that  not  a  word  is  said  here  concerning 
soul  or  spirit.  Nor  in  any  hint  given  in  all  this  repre¬ 
sentation  of  any  life  whatsoever,  save  only  of  the  worm. 
It  is  carcasses,  dead  bodies,  that  constitutes  the  subject 
of  discourse.  Yet  some  are  so  strenuous  for  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  misery  that  they  can  turn  these  “dead  bodies” 
into  living  beings  suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned. 
So  Kay  read  into  these  dead  bodies  (though  not  dead 
worm)  “a  strange  mystery  of  suffering” — as  though  dead 
bodies  could  suffer.  And  Bannister  (in  Whedon)  sees 
here  “the  eternal  misery  of  condemned  ones.”  It  cer¬ 
tainly  takes  an  active  imagination  to  get  eternal  misery 
out  of  these  dead  bodies,  even  though  the  worm  that  feeds 
upon  them  is  said  not  to  die. 

Now  the  work  of  'v^orms  on  a  decaying  carcass  is  b 
devouring,  consuming  work.  If  the  worms  live,  their 
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devouring  work  will  go  on  until  the  putrid  body  is  all 
consumed.  Then,  so  far  as  those  consumed  bodies  are 
concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  whether  or 
not  the  worms  die  or  continue  to  live.  The  living  of  the 
worm  is  expressive  of  its  power  to  consume  so  long  as  it 
has  anything  to  prey  upon.  It  is  thus  expressive  of  com¬ 
plete  destruction.  As  we  read  elsewhere  in  Isaiah “The 
moth  shall  eat  them  up."  “For  the  moth  shall  eat  them 
up  like  a  garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool" 
(50:9;  51:8). 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  language  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side.  Thus  King,  speaking  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
says  “it  became  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  criminals, 
the  carcasses  of  animals  and  all  manner  of  filth  were  cast. 
Here,  literally,  the  worm  never  died,"  etc.  (King,  1.  c., 
p.  19).  We  see,  then,  that  “here,  literally,  the  worm 
(that)  never  died"  aided,  literally,  in  the  literal  consump¬ 
tion  of  “the  bodies  of  criminals  and  the  carcasses  of  ani¬ 
mals."  So  the  imagery  built  on  this  expresses  just  what 
we  have  seen  so  fully  taught  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  the 
devouring,  consuming,  destroying  of  the  wicked. 

Buswell,  in  referring  to  the  association  of  fire  with 
worms,  says :  “This  must  therefore  be  a  figure  of  speech, 
for  worms  and  fire  cannot  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time."  Then*  referring  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
as  “the  city  dumping  place,"  he  says :  “Doubtless  it  was 
always  infested  with  worms,  and  we  know  that  fires  were 
always  kept  burning  there  to  consume  the  rubbish"  (Bus- 
well,  1.  c.,  p.  455) . 

Exactly!  to  “consume”  the  rubbish.  So  the  worm  (and 
fire)  of  Gehenna  is  not  “a  mere  image  of  loathsome, 
dreadful  and  eternal  sufferings"  (Barnes),  but  of  com¬ 
plete  consumption.  For,  as  noted,  the  wicked  are  to  be 
“utterly  destroyed" — exterminated  (Acts  3:23). 

Torment  Forever. 

Until  we  come  to  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  that  can  be  made  to  teach  eternaLlife 
in  torment, — unless  we  already  hold  in  our  minds  some 
view  that  all  men  are  to  live  forever,  a  view  that, 
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most  decidedly,  the  Bible  does  not  countenance.  On 
the  contrary,  many  are  the  terms  used,  many  the  state¬ 
ments  made,  relative  to  the  utter  destroying,  consuming, 
burning  up  of  the  wicked,  so  that  they  ultimately  perish 
and  are  no  more.  And  such  terms  as  eternal  punishment, 
eternal  destruction  (which  belongs  wholly  on  our  side), 
the  worm  that  dies  not  and  a  fire  that  is  quenched  not, 
do  not  contradict  this  persistent  and  consistent  Bible 
teaching  by  setting  forth  a  different  doctrine,  that  of 
endless  misery.  Indeed  all  these  are  comportable  with 
the  Bible’s  clear  enunciation  of  the  ultimate  death  of  the 
wicked. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  Bible’s  last  book,  there 
are  a  few  passages  which,  on  the  face  of  them  and  when 
taken  out  of  their  connection  and  the  time  and  circum-  • 
stances  to  which  they  refer,  appear  to  some  to  teach  end¬ 
less  torment  in  the  world  to  come. 

Now,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  there  is  no  view 
of  the  final  disposition  of  the  lost  that  is  free  from  all 
difficulties.  Not  even  the  sane,  merciful,  just  and  wholly 
Biblical  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality,  with  its 
teaching  of  the  utter  death  of  the  lost,  is  quite  free  from 
difficulties;  especially  difficulties  as  seen  by  the  hostile 
eyes  of  those  immovably  prejudiced  against  it.  So  in  the 
passages  soon  to  be  cited,  there  seems  a  difficulty.  But 
as  a  fact,  these  passages  in  Revelation  do  not  teach  eternal 
torment,  though  on  their  face  they  might  appear  to.  They 
occcur  in  the  most  symbolic  of  all  Bible  books.  And  it  is 
as  much  a  hermeneutical  principle  that  symbolic  language 
be  symbolically  interpreted  as  that  literal  language  be 
literally  interpreted.  Moreover,  prophetic  passages  are 
to  be  given  their  proper  chronological  place.  And  when 
this  is  done  with  the  passages  in  question,  they  are  put 
entirely  outside  of  any  place  in  this  discussion — save,  pos¬ 
sibly,  to  such  as  are  determined  to  prove  their  point 
regardless  of  everything.  For  the  simple  fact  is  that 
these  symbolic  prophesies  belong  to  time.  They  do  not 
extend  into  eternity.  They  belong  wholly  this  side  of  the 
final  day  of  judgment.  This  is  so,  despite  the  fact  that. 
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like  so  many  0.  T.  prophecies,  they  contain  terms  that  are 
apparently  those  of  eternity.  The  passages  are  as  follows : 

“And  another  angel,  a  third,  followed  them,  saying  with 
a  great  voice,  If  any  man  worshipeth  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  receiveth  a  mark  upon  his  forehead  or  upon 
his  hand,  he  also  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  is  mingled  unmixed  in  the  cup  of  his  anger; 
and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb;  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  up  for  ever 
and  ever;  and  they  have  no  rest  day  and  night,  they  that 
worship  the  beast  and  his  image  and  whoso  receiveth 
the  mark  of  his  name”  (Rev.  14 :9-ll) . 

“And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false 
prophet  that  wrought  the  signs  in  his  sight,  wherewith 
he  deceived  them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast 
and  them  that  worshiped  his  image;  they  two  were  cast 
alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  that  burneth  with  brimstone” 
(19:20). 

“And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  are  also  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet;  and  they  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever  and  ever”  (20:10). 

The  only  one  of  these  passages  which  speaks  of  being 
tormented  forever  is  the  last  (20:10).  And  the  subject 
of  discourse  there  is  not  men  at  all.  It  is  the  devil,  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet.  No  intimation  is  there  of 
the  torment  of  human  beings.  In  fact,  the  human  beings 
associated  with  this  devil  in  this  particular  outbreak  had 
been,  not  tormented,  but  '^devoured”  by  heaven-sent  fire 
(ver.  9).  Thus  all  these  men  are  removed  from  this 
particular  judgment  on  the  devil.  So  with  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  of  19:20.  While  they  were  “cast  alive” 
into  a  lake  of  fire,  yet  “the  rest  were  killed  .  .  .  and  all 
the  birds  were  filled  with  their  flesh”  (21). 

Now,  this  beast,  false  prophet  and  devil,  who  are  they? 
Are  they  literal?  Or,  like  so  much  that  belongs  to  the 
book  of  Revelation,  do  they  take  place  among  its  compli¬ 
cated  symbolism?  For  in  this,  the  most  symbolic  book 
of  the  Bible,  there  are  symbolic  stars,  candlesticks,  seals,- 
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books,  robes,  vials,  trumpets,  winds,  trees,  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  abyss,  smoke.  Lamb,  Lion,  living  creatures,  various 
kinds  of  strange  beasts,  women,  angels,  etc. 

We  hesitate  not  to  say  (and  this  whether  we  understand 
the  symbolism  or  not)  that  the  beast,  false  prophet  and 
devil  of  chap.  20  are  a  part  of  this  book’s  elaborate  sym¬ 
bolism.  This,  we  think,  will  be  generally  admitted  as  to 
the  beast  and  false  prophet.  As  to  the  devil,  however, 
there  may  be  some  holding  back.  Yet  as  to  this  particular 
devil,  we  will  find  his  photograph  already  taken  in  chap. 
12.  He  is  the  “great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads,  and  his  tail 
drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,”  and  he  is 
all  ready  to  eat  a  child  about  to  be  born  (3,  4).  This 
nondescript  symbolic  monster  is  later  designated  as  “the 
old  serpent,  he  that  is  called  the  Devil  and  Satan”  (9). 
It  is  this  same  symbolic  monster  that  is  re-introduced 
in  chap.  20,  as  candid  comparison  will  readily  show. 

Now,  possibly,  some  of  our  eternal  torment  friends 
may  make  all  this  a  real  picture  of  the  real  devil ;  though 
they  might  as  well  make  the  leopard  beast  of  chap.  13, 
with  his  seven  heads,  ten  horns,  bear-feet,  lion-mouth  and 
dragon-power,  as  equally  a  literal  description  of  an  actual 
monster.  Yet  it  is  only  the  beast,  false  prophet  and  sym¬ 
bolic  devil  (not  men)  who  are  said  to  be  tormented  for¬ 
ever.  These  are  not  concrete  living  beings.  They  are 
symbols  of  something  else,  whatever  that  something  else 
may  be,  some  systems  or  other  (not  in  the  province  of 
this  article  necessary  to  explain,  even  were  we  capable  of 
so  doing).  Such  imagery  as  this  would  be  a  strange  way 
for  God  to  reveal  for  the  first  time  a  doctrine  so  infinitely 
important  as  that  of  the  eternal  torment  of  lost  men, 
even  were  that  doctrine  true. 

With  Rev.  14:9-11  things  are  different.  For  it  is  men 
who  there  are  spoken  of.  Yet  then,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
statement  is  altogether  different.  They  are  said  to  be 
tormented,  though  the  “forever”  is  then  left  out.  It  is 
(now  note  this  and  what  follow^s  before  judgment  is  hast¬ 
ily  made)  the  “smo/ce”  of  their  torment  that  is  said  to  go 
up  forever — exactly  as  the  smoke  of  the  great  symbolic 
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harlot,  mystic  Babylon  (chap.  17) ,  is  said  to  go  up  forever 
(19:2,  3).  And  “the  smoke  of  her  burning,”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  the  word  torment  is  again  found,  ascends 
up  in  time,  not  in  eternity  (18:8-18);  just  as  in  Isa. 
34:9,  10,  in  a  prophecy  concerning  the  land  of  Edom,- 
it  is  said :  “And  the  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into 
pitch,  and  the  dust  thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land 
-thereof  shall  become  burning  pitch.  It  shall  •  not  be 
quenched  night  nor  day;  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up 
for  ever  and  ever;  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall 
lie  waste;  none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever” 

Is  comment  necessary? 

But  we  revert  briefly  to  Rev.  20.  And  here  we  observe 
that  the  last  judgment,  and  so  the  final  disposal  of  the 
lost,  takes  not  place  until  the  scenes  of  verses  1-10  are 
past.  It  is  consequent  upon  these  scenes  that  the  great 
white  throne  appears  and  all  the  dead,  the  small  and  great, 
appear  before  it  for  judgment.  Consequently  upon  this 
judgment  the  unsaved,  those  not  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  meet  the  “second  death”  by  being  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire  (20:11-15).  This,  by  our  Lord,  is  elsewhere  termed 
the  Gehenna  of  fire  (Mat.  18:9),  that  unquenchable  fire 
that  shall  “burn  up”  the  wicked,  even  as  chaff,  stubble, 
dry  branches,  are  consumed  or  burnt  up  so  completely 
as  to  be  left  “neither  root  nor  branch.” 

By  no  possible  adroitness  does  it  seem  possible  to  make 
any  of  the  judgments  in  Revelation  preceding  20:11-15 
(and  there  are  many)  refer  to  the  final  fate  of  the  wicked, 
save  as  such  may  come  in  for  passing  allusion. 

After  looking  at  some  of  these  facts,  one  may  not  be 
so  free  to  make  the  language  of  symbolism  do  duty  in 
teaching  eternal  torment. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  extreme  and  wholly  non-biblical  view  of  immor¬ 
tality,  that  all  men  are  immortal  as  to  their  psychic  na¬ 
tures,  with  its  attendant  view  of  eternal  misery,  has  been 
prolific  of  much  and  varied  harm.  Though  Christianity 
has  managed  to  exist  while  dragging  this  incubus  along 
with  it,  thus  showing  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  Christian 
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system,  yet  this  seems  one  of  the  ways  in  which  human 
credulity  and  demonic  cunning  have  worked  together  to 
hinder  the  Christian  cause  and  to  impede  its  progress  as 
much  as  possible.  How  the  Roman  hierarchy  has  used 
it  to  hold  its  enslaved  adherents  in  feared  subjection. 
How  spiritism  in  its  many  forms  has  used  it  as  a  drain 
upon  the  church  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  men  from 
Christ  and  conversion  and  salvation.  How  Swedenbor- 
gianism,  Mormonism,  Christian  Science  and  others  have 
laid  hold  on  this  doctrine  of  natural  and  universal  immor¬ 
tality  as  the  one  thing  necessary  to  their  existence.  How 
men  like  Ingersoll  (who  became  what  he  did  largely 
through  the  preaching  of  eternal  torment),  Bradlaugh 
and  others  have  exploited  it  against  Christianity  and  the 
Bible.  How  many  honest  souls  have  been  repelled,  and 
others  driven  insane,  through  the  teaching  of  a  suffering 
in  mind  and  body  that  would  be  absolutely  endless.  How 
such  a  one  as  the  former  Baptist,  but  now  Unitarian, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Slaten  has  come  out  against  all  belief  in  future 
life.  In  a  news  item  of  December  13, 1925,  he  said :  “The 
belief  in  immortality  has  been  one  of  the  most  terrible 
curses  that  has  ever  befallen  our  bewildered  and  credulous 
and  exploited  race.  It  has  laid  us  under  the  power  of 
religious  charlatans  and  demagogues.  It  has  degraded  hu¬ 
manity  into  subservient  sycophants  to  an  order  of  fakirs. 
Fear  and  love  are  the  two  universal  emotions  that  religion 
has  exploited,  and  in  no  respect  with  such  enormous  suc¬ 
cess  as  in  the  field  of  the  supposed  future  life.  The  belief 
in  immortality  has  sent  multitudes  into  the  increasing 
army  of  the  insane.” 

To  much  of  this,  if  not  to  all,  the  Bible  doctrine  that 
God  sent  his  Son  to  give  eternal  life  to  such  as  would 
accept  it  at  His  hands  would  be  a  wonderful  offset.  But 
the  predicted  apostasy  came.  Christianity  and  Hellenic 
philosophy  became  synthesized.  A  host  of  differing  sub¬ 
views  arose  out  of  the  synthesis.  The  Bible  view  went 
into  eclipse.  Yet  despite  its  terrible  handicap,  Christian¬ 
ity,  divided  and  subdivided,  has  come  down  through  the 
centuries,  fighting  ever  against  tremendous  odds.  How 
much  better,  how  much  more  sensible,  and  how  entirely 
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Biblical,  had  the  church  held,  instead  of  this  ancient, 
necromantic,  ethnic  and  pagan  belief  of  inherent  immor¬ 
tality,  the  sane  Bible  teaching  that  eternal  life  is  a  gift, 
even  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  saved 
alone  are  to  live  forever,  just  as  the  Bible  says;  that  all 
others,  instead  of  being  maintained  in  life  to  suffer  for¬ 
ever,  are  to  perish,  die,  be  utterly  destroyed,  “extermi¬ 
nated”  and  “be  no  more.”  '  For  this  is  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  not  once,  but  many  times.  Thus,  would  we  honor 
our  loving  heavenly  Father.  Thus,  would  we  exalt  his 
Son,  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life ;  the  Resur¬ 
rection  and  the  Life ;  the  Prince  of  Life ;  in  whom  is  that 
Life  which  is  truly  the  light  of  men ;  who  giveth 
Life  to  whom  he  will;  through  whom  are  spoken  to  us 
“all  the  words  of  this  Life,”  eyen  of  Life  Forevermore. 
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ANCIENT  LEBANON  AND  BYBLOS 

BY  HUGH  G.  BEVENOT,  O.S.B.,  B.A. 

WEINGARTEN  ABBEY 

The  “State  of  the  Grand  Lebanon”  at  present  forms 
the  southern  portion  of  Syria, — now  rather  precariously 
under  French  mandate, — and  reaches  to  the  very  frontier 
of  Palestine.  Though  it  was  only  in  part  and  for  no 
long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  this  Lebanon 
district  is  so  replete  with  Biblical  interest  as  to  deserve 
nearly  as  close  a  study  as  any  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
The  present  writer  has  already  dealt  with  the  history 
and  geography  of  southern  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  King 
Antiochus  III,  (I)  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  Maccha- 
bean  wars;'  it  will  perhaps  be  as  useful,  if  a  more  arduous 
task,  to  try  to  picture  the  same  country  as  it  was  well 
over  a  thousand  years  earlier  still,  in  the  period  between 
the  time  of  turmoil  when  the  Land  of  Lebanon  had  trem¬ 
bled  under  the  tramp  of  Egyptian  soldiery  of  Thutmose 
III,  and  the  time  of  the  battle  royal  at  Cades  between 
Ramses  II  and  the  Hittites. 

The  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  will  supply  us  with  the  main 
historical  data  to  work  upon,  but  more  recent  discoveries, 
as  those  of  M.  Montet  at  Byblos  in  1921-23,  will  also  con¬ 
tribute  welcome  information.  It  will  make  for  clearness 
if  we  deal  with  the  general  political  status  of  the  land, 
and  then  sketch  the  career  of  one  of  the  chief  correspond¬ 
ents  of  Egyptian  kings.  Prince  Rib-addi  of  Byblos. 

I. 

'  Rival  Empires — The  Cedars  of  Lebanon — 
Byblos  (Djebeil). 

Historians  like  Herodotus  understood  by  Syria  the 
whole  of  the  region  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  on  the  south  by  Egypt  and  on  the  east  by  the 

1  Prolegomena  to  the  Macchabees,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1924, 
pp.  480-492. 
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Euphrates: — excepting  naturally  the  strip  of  coastland 
held  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  north  and  by  the  Philis¬ 
tines  to  the  south  of  Mount  Carmel.  For  the  Jews,  dwell¬ 
ing  as  they  did  in  the  Hinterland  of  Philistia,  Herodotus 
even  uses  the  name  “the  Syrians  of  Palestine,”  so  little 
did  he  distinguish  between  north  and  south.  Yet  we 
know  that  originally  a  fairly  sharp  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  countries  of  which  the  southern  Lebanon 
ridges  formed  the  frontier  line.  This  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  some,  who  point  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
term  “land  of  the  Amorrhites”  as  identical  with  “land  of 
the  Canaanites,”  but  this  is  no  more  than  an  improper 
extension  of  the  use  of  the  former  expression. 

This  appears  as  soon  as  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  arq 
read  with  any  attention.  Here  we  find  a  land  of  A-mur-ri, 
A-mu-ri,  or  A-mur-ra,  frequently  referred  to,  which  has 
boundaries  fairly  coincident  with  those  of  the  actual  State 
of  the  Grand  Lebanon, — which  we  shall  presently  examine 
in  detail.  For  the  land  to  the  south  there  is  the  specific 
name  of  Canaan  (mostly  written  Ki-na-ah~ni  and  Ki-na- 
ah-hi) ,  though  it  is  true  that  the  Pharaohs  who  held  both 
lands  did  not  always  discriminate.  Even  here,  however, 
though  at  times  Canaan  seems  to  be  used  for  the  two 
countries,  these  do  not  seem  to  have  been  jointly  called 
Amurru, — save  perhaps  at  the  time  of  maximum  Amor- 
rhite  expansion. 

From  these  letters  again  there  can  be  clearly  discerned 
what  an  extraordinary  mingling  of  races  had  taken  place 
in  these  countries.  The  explanation  thereof  is  natural 
enough  once  the  events  of  the  few  preceding  centuries 
are  taken  into  account.  Briefly,  this  is  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  About  the  twenty-fifth  century  before  Christ, 
there  were  three  mighty  realms  in  the  East,  Egypt,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  the  Hittites-  in  Asia  Minor.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Egypt  declined  (from  the  XIII  dynasty  onward), 
while  the  Hittites  developed  considerably,  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Mitanni  in  western  Mesopotamia  and  fought 

2  The  Hittites  were  themselves  a  medley  of  races,  (cf.  A.  H. 
Sayee’s  new  edition  of  ''The  Hittites,  Religious  Tract  Society," 
1925.) 
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their  way  south,  doubtless  as  far  as  the  southern  frontier  of 
Canaan.  Hittite-Mitanni  kingdoms  proper  extended  from 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Babylonian  frontiers.  Barton  indeed 
holds  that  the  Mitanni  flourished  already  about  3000  B.  C., 
and  this  certainly  goes  far  to  bear  out  the  view  of  Ungnad 
that  “the  foundation  of  Assur,  which  took  place  before  the 
time  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  was  a  Mitannic 
foundation”  (B.  A.,  VI,  p.  13).  A  further  drive  of  the 
Hittites  led  to  the  overthrow  of  this  Babylonian  dynasty 
(that  of  Hammurabi)  and  the  establishment  of  the  Kas- 
sites,  events  which  we  may  now  date  about  1870  B.  C., 
allowing  299  years  for  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  which 
began  in  2170  B.  C.  if  not  later.  Cf.  Bibl.  Sacra,  1926, 
p.  191).  Turning  then  more  to  the  southwest,  the  Hit¬ 
tites  partly  broke  up  and  partly  drove  thence  before 
them  the  Aramean  tribes  right  across  the  Euphrates, 
and  through  the  length  of  Amurru  and  Canaan.  Many 
doubtless  sought  shelter  in  Egypt.  Did  Hittites,  too, 
settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ?  A  Hyksos  king,  at  any  rate, 
built  a  fortress  at  Avaris,  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Whoever  the  Hyksos  kings  were,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  they  brought  with  them  were 
Semites.  The  home  of  the  Hyksos  may  well  have  been 
Hanigalbat,  in  N.  Mesopotamia. 

With  the  rise  of  the  XVIII  dynasty  came  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  and  there  was  a  fairly  general  recoil  of 
tribes  back  through  the  Sinai  peninsula,  through  Canaan 
and  Amurru  and  further  north  still.  The  movement 
reached  its  climax  under  Thutmose  III  (circ.  1500).  This 
warrior  reconquered  the  whole  Lebanon  territory  and 
reduced  Cades  on  the  Orontes  after  a  ten  years’  siege. 
His  two  immediate  successors,  Amenophis  II  and  Thut¬ 
mose  IV,  made  further  raids  in  Syria.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  adopt  a  milder  policy  and  tried  to  establish 
bonds  of  friendship.  Amenophis  III  went  even  further 
and  obtained  in  marriage  at  least  four  daughters  of  Asi¬ 
atic  kings.  The  latter  were  proud  enough  to  be  able  to 
address  as  “brother”  and  sometimes  as  “son-in-law”  the 
majesty  of  Egypt,  whose  realms  extended  from  Ni  on  the 
Euphrates  to  Karei  in  the  Soudan. 
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From  these  historical  data  we  safely  draw  some  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  population  of  the  Lebanon  district  at 
the  time  of  Amenophis  III  and  of  his  sun-worshipping 
progeny,  Amenophis  IV,  also  self-styled  Ikhenaton,  father 
of  the  now  famous  Tutankhamon. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  will  have  been  distinctly 
Amorrhite  (or  Syrian),  while  the  minority  must  have 
been  very  heterogeneous.  There  were  some  doubtless  of 
Babylonian  descent,  from  the  time  the  first  dynasty  held 
the  land.  At  Byblos,  at  least,  Egyptian  merchants  had 
trafficked  long  before  (see  below)  and  some  no  doubt  had 
settled  there  as  well.  Further  north  there  certainly  was 
an  Egyptian  colony.  At  the  time  of  Amenophis  III  and 
IV  Egyptians  naturally  held  positions  of  authority  in 
both  Canaan  and  Amurru,  and  caravans  linked  up  the 
civilizations  of  both  lands.  The  language  used  in  cor¬ 
respondence  was,  however,  not  Egyptian  but  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  language,  as  is  clear  from  the  Amarna  tab¬ 
lets,  only  a  few  of  these  being  in  Mitanni,  and  one  or  two 
more  closely  approximating  to  the  language  of  the  Khatti. 
This  shows  how  deeply  Babylonian  civilization  had  pene¬ 
trated. 

The  revolutions  of  the  previous  centuries  had  besides 
stranded  Hittites  in  plenty  in  both  Canaan  and  Amurru, 
and  also  thrown  the  natives  of  the  two  lands  much  to¬ 
gether.  Ezechiel  could  say  of  Jerusalem  with  little  exag¬ 
geration:  “Of  the  land  of  Canaan  is  thy  root  and  thy 
creation;  thy  father  was  an  Amorrhite  and  thy  mother 
a  Hittite”  (XVI.  3).  It  was  probably  strengthened  later 
by  the  retreating  Hyksos,  very  much  as  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  strengthened  it  when  he  quitted  Egypt,  owing 
to  the  threatening  attitude  of  Rome.  The  prophet  con¬ 
tinues  with  a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the. town,  for  little  glory  indeed  could  attach  to  any  town 
of  Palestine  or  Amurru  during  the  centuries  of  their 
dependence  on  Egypt,  while  from  the  very  mixed  char¬ 
acter  of  the  inhabitants  often  arose  factions  and  con¬ 
spiracies  within.  The  prince  of  Jerusalem,  Abdi-hiba, 
appears  to  have  been  himself  a  Hittite,  if  one  may  judge 
from  his  name ;  so,  too,  prince  Biridiia  of  Megiddo,  as  well 
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as  Maiarzana,  prince  of  Hazi,  etc.  Further  north  Hit- 
tite  names  become  proportionately  more  frequent. 

A  further  element  was  constituted  by  the  Habiru  (or 
Khabiru)  with  ideogram  SA-G*AZ.  Linguistically  the 
word  may  be  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  ’bri.  An  ayn 
is  often  represented  in  cuneiform  by  a  kh  (or  h) — cf. 
Sanda :  Moses  und  der  Pentateuch,  p.  348  (1924) .  There 
can  be  now  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  definite  tribe 
that  went  by  the  name  of  Habiru,  since  we  find  the  gods 
of  the  Habiru  mentioned  in  Hittite  treaties,  and  a  god 
Habiru  also  is  once  heard  of.  Doubtless  an  instance  of 
glorified  nationalism.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  people  we  call  Hebrews  were  affiliated  to  them.  The 
Hebrews  practically  never  used  the  name  of  themselves. 
They  were  called  Hebrews  by  outsiders — very  much  as 
the  Germans  call  the  French  and  Italians  Welsh.  As  to 
the  Habiru,  all  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  they  con¬ 
stituted  an  anti-Egyptian  element  in  both  Amurru  and 
Canaan,  as  will  shortly  appear.  Their  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  prince  Rib-Addi 
of  Byblos,  which  we  propose  to  sketch. 

A  further  element  was  constituted  by  the  Habiru  (or 
Khabiru)  with  ideogram  SA-GAZ.  That  the  word  Kha¬ 
biru  is  etymologically  connected  with  Hebron  is  quite 
possible;  but  all  the  linguistic  probabilities  are  against 
the  identification  of  the  Khabiru  with  the  Hebrews  (I). 
These  Khabiru  are  from  Pharaoh’s  standpoint  trouble¬ 
some  rebels,  but  the  impartial  observer  recognizes  in  them 
a  patriotic  element,  “Sein-Feiners,”  ubiquitous  and  yet 
elusive,  invisible,  till  plans  have  matured  for  a  bold  move. 
These  are  the  “Confederates,”  as  their  name  seems  to 
imply,  whose  extraordinary  success  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  fate  of  prince  Rib-Addi  of  Byblos,  which  we 
propose  to  sketch. 

Previously,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  see  exactly  how 
the  land  lies.  Amurru  embraced  the  whole  of  Mount  Leb¬ 
anon  and  the  Anti-Lebanon,  stretching  as  far  as  Damas¬ 
cus  and  away  towards  the  Euphrates,  while  on  the  west 
it  was  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  having  a  coast  line 
of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  northern  boun- 
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dary  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  but  must  have  been 
between  the  towns  of  Arwad  and  Sumur.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Amurru,  while  Arwad  was  a 
foe  dreaded  on  land  and  powerful  on  sea  through  its  fleet. 
Going  eastward,  we  meet  the  half-Amorrhite  (?)  town  of 
Tunip  (Tu-ni-ip),  which  appears  as  Tunep  in  Egyptian 
inscriptions.  The  language  of  the  place  was  the  Mitanni- 
dialect,  as  Winckler  points  out,  so  it  was  clearly  a  frontier 
town.  Further  west  came  the  principality  of  Kinsa 
(Ki-in-za)  with  Kidsi  (Ki-id-si)  as  capital.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  Qdsw  of  Egyptian  inscriptions,  the  famous 
Cades  on  the  Orontes. 

With  this  town  and  the  town  of  Ribla  close  by,  also  on 
the  Orontes,  we  reach  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon  ranges,  or  rather  the  strategic 
key  to  the  great  valleys  between  them.  Before  turning 
south,  let  us  throw  one  glance  to  the  north  and  note  the 
little  principalities  that  served  as  buffer  states  between 
Amurru  and  the  Hittite  realm. 

The  Orontes  in  its  northward  course  after  passing 
Cades  watered  also  the  towns  of  Homs  and  then  Hamath. 
Somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,  perhaps  further  north, 
was  the  little  land  of  Katna.  The  ruler  thereof  in  our 
period  was  Akizzi,  the  ending  of  whose  name  is  sus¬ 
piciously  Hittite,  and  his  letters  to  the  Pharaoh  have  a 
number  of  Hittite  (or  Mitanni)  glosses.  {Knudtzon  and 
Weber,  p.  1,108).  The  districts  to  the  north  were  ad¬ 
mittedly  under  Hittite  suzerainty ;  the  most  notable  being 
Nuhasse,  Ni,  and  Halpa,  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of 
Aleppo,  while  near  the  coast  came  Narima  and  Kapasi. 

Southeast  from  Cades  were  the  town  or  district  of 
Tahsi,  and  then  the  land  of  Ube  in  which  Damascus  itself 
lay.  Ube  may  well  be  the  Biblical  Hoba  (nmn),  mentioned 
in  Genesis  (XIV.  15),  though  here  it  is  more  of  a  town 
than  a  district.  Winckler,  who  points  out  the  connection, 
also  had  the  fortunate  idea  to  see  in  the  land  of  Amki, 
that  is  mentioned  along  with  Ube  {letter  53,  58),  the 
Bika’a  itself  {i.  e.,  Coelei-Syria).  Am-ki  may  indeed  well 
stand  for  Hebrew  “vall^”  (pDy).  South  of  Damascus 
the  town  of  Tubihi  was  s^ll  in  Amurru,  This  is  the  place 
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mentioned  in  I.  Chron.  XVIII,  8  (nnsa)  as  a  city  of  King 
Adarezer  of  Soba,  whence  David  took  a  great  quantity 
of  brass  (but  cf.  II  Kings,  VIII,  8). 

There  were  in  the  Bika’a  itself  a  number  of  towns,  of 
which  the  most  southerly  was  very  probably  Hazi  (men¬ 
tioned  as  Ha-tsa-y  in  the  list  of  Thutmose  III).  This  has 
been  well  identified  (by  W.  M.  Muller)  with  Hosah,  the 
northern  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Aser.  Nearby  was  Gudda- 
suna,  while  in  other  parts  of  this  broad  vale  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  were  the  towns  of  Hasabu, 
Tusulti,  Uste,  and  Pahmi. 

Whether  any  of  these  names  stand  for  the  famous  town 
of  Baalbek  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  likelihood  is  slight, 
for  as  Heliopolis  is  the  oldest  name  we  know  to  have 
certainly  attached  to  the  spot,  a  name  with  Baal  as  a 
component  part  almost  certainly  preceded  it,  for  it  was 
a  place  devoted  to  sun  worship.  The  Biblical  Baalgad 
{Joshua:  XI,  17)  may  well  be  the  name  “wanted,”  if  we 
give  it  an  older  appearance  under  some  form  like  Bel- 
ga-du.  However,  the  site  it  is  that  matters,  and  this  is 
unique.  It  lies  in  the  Bika’a  in  the  very  heart  of  Amurru 
and  yet  along  the  broad  international  thoroughfare  be¬ 
tween  Lebanon  and  its  parallel  range.  To  the  west  rises 
the  Orontes  and  fiows  north  as  described  above,  while 
within  a  mile  lies  the  source  of  the  Litani  (Leontes), 
which  fiows  south  and  then  west  round  the  last  spurs 
of  the  Lebanon.  From  this  point  it  is  now  called  the 
Nahr-el-Kasmiye. 

From  Baalbek  we  may  well  take  stock  of  the  mountains 
around.  To  the  west  the  Lebanon  extends  for  a  length 
of  95  miles,  rising  ever  more  to  the  north,  till  it  culminates 
in  two  series  of  peaks  from  9,800  to  10,225  feet  high. 
On  this  side  the  mountain  rises  abruptly.  With  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  contrary  is  true:  the  range  culminates  not 
to  the  north,  but  to  the  south  in  Mt.  Hermon  (9,180  feet) 
and  its  ridges  are  rich  in  vines. 

Passing  now  to  the  west  of  Lebanon,  we  behold  it  in 
its  full  splendor.  “The  deep  and  sudden  gorges,  the 
sweeping  amphitheatres,  the  variety  of  coloring  in  the  soil 
[there  being  three  superimposed  strata  of  limestone,  sand- 
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stone  and  hippurite  limestone]  the  towering  snow-covered 
peaks,  the  gushing  fountains, — all  unite  in  producing  pic¬ 
tures  of  almost  bewildering  variety.  Villages  are  scat¬ 
tered  everywhere;  some  nestle  at  the  mountain  base, 
others  cling  to  the  steep  sides,  while  still  others  are 
perched  on  ridges  over  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  .  .  .  Wheat,  the  vine,  the  walnut  and  the  mulberry 

all  abound”  (H.  D.  B.  I.  92). 

Such  is  the  picture  at  present,  but  was  “ancient  Leba¬ 
non”  so  striking  and  fertile?  Everything  points  to  the 
former  state  having  been  better  even  than  the  present. 
If  it  is  still  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  is  in  spite  of  the  crippling 
rule  of  the  Turk  for  so  long.  It  is  only  since  the  War  of 
1914-18  that  the  young  shoots  and  saplings  left  about 
the  few  remaining  cedars  are  being  protected  from 
wanton  destruction.  A  very  few  cedars  there  are  that 
stand  isolated  on  various  ranges;  the  one  substantial 
group,  consists  of  “approximately  four  hundred  trees, 
the  oldest  of  which,  seven  in  number,  occur  on  the  south¬ 
west  height  (of  a  moraine  at  the  foot  of  Dahr  el-Kodib, 
above  Bszherreh).  The  largest  cedar  has  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  forty-seven  feet”  (C.  H.  Luke,  Handbook  for 
Palestine  and  Syria,  London,  1924).  There  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  engraving  of  the  cedars  as  they  were  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  ‘'Syria,  The  Holy  Land,  etc..  Illustrated,** 
by  Bartlett  and  Purser  (text  by  J.  Came,  Fisher,  London 
and  Paris,  1836,  Vol.  I).  At  that  time,  too,  there  were 
only  seven  of  a  prodigious  size.  Burchardt,  in  1800, 
counted  eleven  or  twelve  of  them,  while  some  seventy 
years  before  Pococke  had  found  fifteen  standing.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  twenty-five. 

We  know  how  the  Hebrews  admired  the  great  moun¬ 
tain;  witness  particularly  the  climax  in  the  fruitless 
prayer  of  Moses,  “So  shall  I  cross  and  behold  that  ex¬ 
cellent  land  beyond  the  Jordan  and  that  wonderful  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  Lebanon!”  (Deut.  Ill  25). 

We  have  more  explicit  Egyptian  evidence  from  about 
the  time  of  Ramses  II  (fl.  1300)  in  the  celebrated  “Travels 
of  an  Egyptian.”  Speaking  of  the  Lebanon  he  says,  “The 
sky  is  darkened  by  the  cypresses,  the  oaks  and  the  cedars. 
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which  grow  to  heaven.  There  also  are,  lions  found,  and 
wolves  and  hyenas,  which  the  Shasu  hunt.”“  (Quoted  by 
Conder,  Palestine,  p.  199).  Other  wild  animals  there 
were  also, 'witness  the  record  of  that  passionate  hunter, 
Tiglath-Pilazar  I  (broken  obelisk  in  British  Museum), 
who  slew  a  number  of  wild  bulls  at  the  foot  of  the  Leba¬ 
non.^ 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  trees,  Lebanon  had  firs 
and  pines.  As  early  as  the  Fourth  Dynasty  of  Egypt 
(c.  2700  B.  C.),  they  were  employed  for  ship-building 
by  the  Pharaohs,  who  traded  with  the  Syrians  at  Gubla 
(the  Biblical  Gebal,  Byblos)  from  the  most  remote  times. 
“Ships  of  Gebal  (Kebenet)”  became  an  Egyptian  expres¬ 
sion  for  their  great  sea-faring  ships,  no  doubt,  because 
of  the  excellent  Lebanon  pines  (cf.  C.  Boreux,  UArt  de 
la  navigation  en  Egypte  jusqu*d  la  fin  de  Vancien  Empire'* 
in  Mem.  Instit.  franc.  Cairo,  1924,  p.  122,  and  Rev.  Bibl., 
1925,  p.  162). 

Geographically  Byblos  was  fairly  the  central  place  of 
interest  for  Egyptian  commerce  along  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast.  This  we  may  call  the  “coast  of  Amurru,” 
stretching  from  Sariptav  and  Sur  and  Sidon  in  the  south 
up  to  and  beyond  the  town  of  Sumur,  i.  e.,  some  twenty 
miles  north  of  Tripoli.  This  is  the  limit  of  the  western 
slopes  of  the  whole  Lebanon.  We  can  find  no  ethnic 
reason  for  differentiating  this  side  of  Lebanon  from  the 
rest  of  Amurru  or  Syria  and  calling  it  Phoenicia, — at  least 
not  at  or  before  the  Tell-Amarna  period.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  take  Byblos  as  a  typical  town  of  the  Lebanon- 
Amorrhite  district,  and  devote  our  remaining  pages 

3  Are  these  Shasu  merely  “nomads”  (=Egyptian  Shosu)  or  may 
we  see  in  them  remnants  of  the  Zuzim  (cf.  Gen.  XIV,  5,  and 
the  Zainzummin  of  Deut.  II  20.) 

^  Apart  from  the  Bible,  the  most  ancient  mention  of  Lebanon 
on  record  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Thutmose  III,  who  talks 
of  the  princes  of  the  Lebanon  (Breasted,  Records  II,  483;  Jirku, 
Altorientalischer  Kommentar  zum  Alien  Testament,  Leipzig,  1923, 
p.  127).  About  two  centuries  later,  Sethos  I  mentions  the  cedars 
he  procured  from  Lebanon  (Breasted,  Ibid,  III.,  94).  A  Hittite 
reference  will  be  noticed  below.  The  older  assyro-babylonian  rec¬ 
ords  do  not  mention  Lebanon,  probably  because  it  was  included  in 
the  word  Amana  which  was  extended  to  denote  the  whole  length  of 
the  mountains  (Jirku,  Ibid.) 
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chiefly  to  the  fortunes  of  that  place  and  of  Rib-addi,  the 
one  prince  of  Byblos  concerning  whom  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  detailed  documentary  evidence. 

II. 

Princes  of  Byblos — Dramatic  Career  and  Fate  of 
Rib-Addi  and  Later  Rulers. 

With  the  rapid  progress  of  excavation  work  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  unexpected  light  is  being 
thrown,  and  more  will  doubtless  yet  be  thrown,  on  the 
past  history  of  the  land.  Whatever  surprises  await  us, 
however,  it  will  remain  true  that  Byblos,  or  as  we  shall 
henceforth  call  it  Gubla,  was  for  long  a  town  of  great 
importance,  not  only  nationally,  but  also  internationally. 
Its  7'dle  as  a  port  for  Egyptian  ships  has  been  well  brought 
out  by  the  discoveries  of  Monsieur  Montet,  now  Professor 
of  Archeology  at  the  Strassburg  university.  He  privately 
examined  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  village  of 
Djebeil  in  1919,  and  found  on  the  southern  hillock  (that 
must  have  been  the  primitive  acropolis  of  Gubla)  ruins 
of  a  large  Egyptian  building.  Thereupon,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  M.  Mon¬ 
tet  undertook  excavations  in  full  form,  from  1921  on¬ 
wards.  The  results  have  been  less  sensationally  adver¬ 
tised  than  the  flnding  of  the  tomb  of  Tut-Ank-Amon  at 
Luxor,  but  the  specific  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  an¬ 
tiquity  are  undoubtedly  greater  from  the  recent  finds  at 
Gubla. 

The  results  have  indeed  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme. 
Here  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  what  is  of  importance 
for  the  history  of  Amurru  and  Lebanon,  but  this  will 
include  precisely  the  chief  finds,  namely  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  temples,  and  the  royal  necropolis  with  its  in¬ 
scriptions. 

Before  the  Egyptian  temple  are  the  remains  of  four 
colossal  statues.  Within  there  was  a  central  colonnade 
with  rooms  on  either  side.  In  one  of  these  were  found 
remains  of  the  statues  of  a  god  and  goddess,  in  style 
thoroughly  Egyptian,  and  of  so  antique  a  character  as 
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to  seem  to  date  from  one  of  the  very  first  dynasties  (circ. 
2,900  B.  C.).  A  bas-relief  found  nearby  represents  a 
king  making  an  offering  to  a  god  and  goddess,  who  are 
seated  quite  like  the  statues  above  mentioned.  An  Egypt¬ 
ian  inscription  qualifies  the  god  as  neb  Kebn  (Lord  of 
Gubla),  and  the  goddess  as  nebt  Kebn  (Lady  of  Gubla). 
The  appearance  of  the  god,  with  ram’s  head  surmounted 
by  a  disk  and  a  crescent,  make  it  easy  to  identify  him  with 
Amon-Ra,  while  the  goddess  may  be  Isis-Hathor. 

On  an  inscribed  cylinder  found  in  the  temple  and  ap¬ 
pearing  as  ancient,  a  Pharaoh  describes  himself  as  “be¬ 
loved  of  the  god  .  .  .  who  is  Khay-taou.”  M.  Montet  has 
found  this  god  mentioned  in  a  sixth  dynasty  Pyramid 
inscription,  and  he  is  there  qualified  as  “god  of  Nega,” 
the  which  title  appears  equivalent  to  “god  of  Lebanon,” 
Nega  (or  Negaou)  denoting  the  forest-grown  parts  of 
that  range  of  mountains. 

Remains  of  an  older  building  to  the  northwest  belonged 
to  a  Syrian  temple,  according  to  M.  Montet.  Beneath 
the  paving  a  number  of  precious  objects  and  jars  of  every 
kind  were  found  in  two  lots  and  one  of  these  seems  to 
have  been  a  “foundation  offering,”  as  old  as^the  building. 
Part  of  the  contents  are  decidedly  Egyptian;  others  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  foundation  objects  of  the  temple  of  Chou- 
chinak  at  Susa,  and  of  other  remains  in  that  city,  as 
also  in  Palestine.  In  fact,  we  have  here  a  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  Byblos  art  and  a  key  to  its  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  those  remote  ages. 

It  need  not  be  considered  surprising  that  Egypt  should 
have  had  such  early  relations  with  the  Syrian  co.ast,  for 
its  empire  extended  itself  very  much  like  that  of  Great 
Britain :  For  a  long  period  there  would  be  merely  peace¬ 
ful  traders,  such  as  those  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  only  much  later,  at  a  propitious  moment,  the  men- 
of-war  and  the  military  would  put  in  an  appearance  and 
subject  the  land  whose  value  was  so  well  known. 

The  further  discovery  of  the  royal  necn'opolis  at  Gubla 
corroborates  the  early  influence  of  Egypt.  M.  Montet 
has  found  and  explored  five  tombs  within  the  northwest 
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slope  of  the  same  hill.  In  the  second  one  a  marvelous 
store  of  works  of  art  was  revealed.  Some  of  these  are 
illustrated  in  Syria,  1922,  and  Revue  Bihlique,  1923,  pi. 
VII-IX.  The  native  pottery  here  found  is  of  the  type 
discovered  at  Gezer  and  dates  from  the  “beginning  of  the 
second  bronze  age,”  at  the  turn  between  M.  Macalister’s 
First  and  Second  Semitic  periods,  so  about  2,000  B.  C. 
On  a  beautiful  casket  worked  with  gold  there  is  a  short 
inscription,  Ma’or-kherou-re,  which  is  a  title  of  Amenem- 
hat  IV,  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  who 
ruled  precisely  about  2,000  B.  C.  Here  also  lay  within 
the  coffin  a  kind  of  sceptre  With  a  double  inlaid  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscription:  **Ypsemouahi,  prmce  of  B'yblos” 
However  cautious  one  must  be  in  gauging  the  objective 
value  of  new  discoveries,  it  certainly  seems  a  safe  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  have  here  the  name  of  a  ruler  of  Byblos 
who  lived  and  died  long  before  the  time  of  Egyptian  ex¬ 
pansion  and  aggression  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
We  shall  deal  below  with  a  further  tomb  of  later  date. 

The  above  quite  bears  out  statements  like  that  of  Mc¬ 
Curdy  : 

“The  caravan  traffic,  passing  from  southern  and  western  Arabia 
through  Palestine  and  Syria,  with  Babylonia  as  its  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion,  formed  a  motive  for  Egyptian  concern  in  Asiatic  affairs  which 
co-operated  with  the  natural  desire  to  secure  a  share  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  of  the  growing  maritime  trade  of  the 
Phoenecian  cities.  At  first,  doubtless,  intercourse  was  carried  on 
indirectly  through  the  medium  of  foreign  caravans;  but  in  the 
twelfth  Dynasty  we  find  clear  indications  of  lively  and  close  com¬ 
munication”  (History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  I.  p.  164). 

The  Egyptians  actually  had  then  a  temple  at  Byblos  in 
honor  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  place,  a  sign  that 
there  must  have  been  at  least  a  little  colony  of  merchants. 

An  end  was  put  to  peaceful  Egyptian  penetration  by 
the  Hyksos  invasions  mentioned  above.  After  some  cen¬ 
turies  of  turmoil,  Amasis  I  opened  up  the  way  to  empire 
by  invading  Palestine,  and  the  three  Thotmes  kings  com¬ 
pleted  the  work.  The  last  one  fought  for  many  years 
and  was  at  length  supreme  over  Palestine  and  the  whole 
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of  Amurru,  within  the  limits  we  have  described  above. 
He  captured  Carchemish,  too,  from  the  Hittites,  and  a 
strip  of  territory  in  Mesopotamia,  but  of  rather  more 
lasting  significance  was  his  annexation  of  the  Syrian 
coastland,  with  Arvad,  Gubla  and  Tyre. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  when  the  great  con¬ 
queror  died  (c.  1450).  There  was  no  substantial  change 
for  some  seventy  years  when,  with  the  accession  of  Amen- 
ophis  IV,  the  empire  broke  to  pieces.  The  fate  of  Amurru 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Lebanon  district,  can  be 
well  reconstructed  from  the  many  letters  written  to  this 
king  and  his  courtiers,  and  found  at  his  capital,  Tell-el- 
Amarna  (originally  called  Ekhet-Aton).  It  will  make 
for  clearness  in  our  narrative  if  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
coast  towns  from  Arwad  down  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  is 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  Lebanon  range,  reading  from 
north  to  south  in  topographical  order.  Arwad  (=Ruad), 
be  it  noted,  is  an  island  near  the  coast,  but  its  people  also 
held  some  of  the  mainland.® 


Town 

Syllabic  Cuneiform  Equivalent 

Present  Name 

Arwad 

A  r-wa-da 

Ruad. 

Sumur 

Su-mu-H,  Su-mu-ra 

Sumra. 

Ulasa 

Il-la-ia,  Ul-la-as-za 

Ambi 

Am-bi,  Am-mi-ia 

Enfe  (?). 

Sigata 

Zegharta. 

Batruna 

Bat-ii'u-na, 

el-Batroun. 

Gubla 

Ku-ub-li,  Gub-la 

Djebeil. 

Beruta 

Be-ru-ta  (not  Be-ru-na) 

Beyrout. 

Sidon 

Saida. 

°  It  was  to  this  island  that  General  Sarrail  intended  to  banish 
the  leaders  of  the  Syrian  National  Popular  Party  on  August  27th, 
1925,  but  the  three  chief  ones  escaped  to  Egypt; — there  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  Thotmes  or  Ramses  there  to  come  to  the  rescue!  The 
star  of  Egypt,  the  star  of  the  East  is  waning  ever  more,  until.  .  .  .? 
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From  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters"  one  is  led  to  conclude 
that  the  following  was  the  situation  in  Amurru  just  before 
the  revolution  set  in,  that  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  prince 
of  Gubla,  Rib-Addi.  Sumur  was  strategically  the  Ber¬ 
wick  of  the  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  Debatable 
Land.  It  was  a  real  fortress  and  besides  the  seat  of  the 
Egyptian  High  Commissioner  of  the  land,  the  rabisn. 
The  individual  towns  or  principalities  were  indeed  under 
native  rulers,  but  these  were  dependent  for  their  position 
on  the  good  pleasure  of  Pharaoh.  They  were  called  fairly 
indiscriminately  hazanii  and  amelu.  Rib-Addi  of  Gubla 
also  filled  this  office,  and  it  appears  that  his  town  and 
district  were  second  in  order  of  importance  after  Sumur. 
This  does  not,  however,- preclude  him  from  belonging  to 
the  ancient  dynasty  of  Gubla  (cf.  the  case  of  Abdihipa 
of  Jerusalem  “the  mighty  hand  of  the  king  [Pharaoh] 
has  led  me  into  the  house  of  my  father,”  Letter  286,  12)  ; 
so  that  Rib-Addi  may  well  have  been  a  descendant  of 
prince  Ypsemouabi  of  Gubla  above  mentioned.  A  number 
of  towns,  Sigata,  Batruna,  and  Bit-arha,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  Lebanon,  were  under  his  rule.  It  was 
doubtless  as  galling  for  Rib-Addi  to  be  under  Egypt  as 
for  any  other  of  the  Amorrhite  princes,  but  it  is  clear  that 
he  did  not  consider  that  country  a  broken  reed,  and  made 
it  his  definite  policy  to  remain  loyal.  He  was  a  man  of 
energy,  and  reigned  at  least  some  forty-five  years,  as 
can  be  gathered  from  his  letters. 

To  this  strict  allegiance  he  may  have  been  impelled  by 
hatred  or  jealousy  of  Abdi-Asirta,  a  wily'  and  resourceful 
chieftain.  It  is  not  known  precisely  of  what  town  the 
latter  was,  but  Weber’s  arguments  in  favor  of  seeing  in 
him  the  ruler,  or  hasanu,  of  Sumur  itself  are  very  forcible. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Egyptian 
High  Commissioner  resident  there,  Pahamnata  {Pa-ha- 
am-na-ta) ,  and  so  easily  got  possession  of  the  town  which 
an  enemy  (the  people  of  Sehlal)  had  stormed.  The  very 

®  We  use  Knudtzon’s  edition  of  the  text  “Die  El-Amarna-Tafeln” 
(Leipzig,  1907).  The  second  part  of  the  work,  namely  the  notes 
and  Indices  by  Weber  and  Ebeling  appeared  in  1915,  and  forms 
a  most  valuable  commentary  to  the  text,  making  also  ample  use  of 
Winckler’s  Hittite  discoveries. 
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outset  of  the  revolutionary  movement  appears  to  date 
from  this  move. 

The  prestige  enjoyed  by  Abdi-Asirta  is  clearly  enough 
expressed  by  himself  in  Oriental  fashion  in  a  letter  to 
the  Pharaoh :  “Behold  I  am  a  servant  of  the  king  and  a 
dog  of  his  house,  and  I  keep  watch  over  the  whole  of 
Amurru  for  the  king,  my  lord”  (60,  6).  He  used  his  in¬ 
fluence,  however,  to  encourage  the  disaffected  nationalists, 
the  “Confederates”  {Hahiii,  ideogram  SA.GAZ,  as  ex¬ 
plained  above) ,  and  gradually  in  one  town  after  another 
civil  dissention  grew  rife.  Abdi-Asirta  then  threw  off 
the  mask  partly  and  set  out  to  reduce  or  “free”  the  whole 
land.  This  was  the  easier  of  accomplishment  as  most  of 
the  native  rulers  sided  with  the  national  hero.  Not  so, 
however,  Rib-Addi  of  Gubla. 

As  this  was  a  prince  second  only  (it  would  seem)  after 
the  ruler  of  Sumur,  the  latter  naturally  made  every  effort 
to  reduce  Gubla  (or  win  Rib-Addi  over).  Thus  even  before 
Sumur  was  lost  to  Egypt,  Gubla  was  already  besieged 
by  the  Habiri.  It  was  then  relieved  by  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Egypt,  but  still  remained  in  dire  straits. 
Rib-Addi  turned  to  Pharaoh  for  help  (68,  19-30)  ;  let  not 
the  king  neglect  his  cities!  “The  whole  land  is  longing 
for  a  relief  force  day  and  night”  (70,  25-28).  Yet  as 
Gubla  was  still  able  to  get  food  supplies  from  Jarimuta 
(la-ri-im-rtui-ta) — probably  in  the  Delta  region — these 
were  but  the  initial  woes. 

From  letter  71  it  appears  that  Egypt  had  somewhat 
bestirred  itself  and  appointed  a  more  efficient  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  named  Haia  (son  of  the  former  one?).  Rib- 
Addi  writes  to  him: 

“Behold,  you  are  a  wise  man,  and  because  of  your  reliability  the 
King  has  sent  you  as  Commissioner.  Why  have  you  kept  back  and 
not  told  the  king  to  send  troops  to  take  Sumur?  Who  is  this 
Abdi-Asirta,  the  slave,  the  hound,  that  he  should  appropriate  the 
land  of  the  King?.  .  .  .  Through  the  powerful  man  among  the  GAZ 
has  he  become  powerful.  (Troops  should  be  sent  to  defend  Sigata 
and  Ambi!”  (7-21). 

Sigata  lay  within  Gubla  territory;  one  may  well  iden¬ 
tify  it  with  the  modern  Zegharta  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon  east  of  Tripoli  (Clauss  and  Weber). 
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But  the  plea  was  vain  and  Rib-Addi  had  to  appeal 
again  to  Pharaoh : 

“Let  the  king  look  up  the  records  of  the  house  of  his  father,  and 
see  whether  the  ‘man  of  Gubla’  be  not  a  faithful  servant!  Be  not 
backward  in  succouring  your  servant!  .  .  .  All  my  towns,  those  on 
the  mountain  and  those  on  the  sea-coast,  have  joined  the  GAZ  con¬ 
federates.  Gubla  and  two  towns  alone  remain  to  me.  And  behold, 
Abdi-Asirta  has  now  captured  Sigata  and  said  to  the  people  of 
Amia:  ‘Kill  your  prince;  then  you  will  be  at  peace  like  us!’.  .  .  . 
And  now  Abdi-Asirta  has  ..written  to  the  soliders:.  .  .  ‘We  will 
fall  upon  Gubla!’  ”  (74,  10-31). 

Still  no  help  came  and  another  town  was  lost,  so  that 
Gubla  and  Batrun  alone  remained  to  Rib-Addi.  In  an¬ 
other  letter  he  describes  how  his  very  life  is  jeopardized : 

“These  two  towns  does  he  seek  to  take,  and  he  has  told  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Batruna  ‘Slay  your  lord!’  And  they  joined  the 
SA.GAZ  folk  as  Ammia  had  done; — and  a  criminal  assault  was 
made  upon  me.  There  stood  (a  stranger)  with  dagger  drawn.  .  .  . 
against  me;  but  I  slew  him.  .  .  .  Nine  times  was  I  wounded  and 
must  fear  for  my  life.  .  . .  The  sons  and  daughters  (of  my  peasants) 
and  the  wooden  tools  of  their  houses  are  gone,  given  away  (in  ex¬ 
change  for  food  supplies)  to  Jarimuta’’  (81,  10-41). 

The  dagger  was  ever  before  his  eyes,  as  before  those  of 
Macbeth,  and  in  another  letter  (82)  he  writes  again: 
“A  bronze  dagger  was  before  me  and  I  was  wounded 
nine  times !”  There  was  another  thrill  of  terror  for  Rib- 
Addi  when  the  King  of  Mitanni  came  over  to  Sumur 
and  set  out  thence  to  besiege  Gubla.  Fortunately,  owing 
to  want  of  drinking  water,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  (85, 
51-55)  ;  but  yet  took  much  booty  back  to  Mitanni  (86,  10). 
Abdi-Asirta  had  probably  marched  against  Byblos  with 
that  king,  for  we  later  hear  Rib-Addi  complaining  that  his 
inveterate  foe  besieged  him  thHce.  That  would  be  the 
second  time  (the  third  and  most  critical  occasion  being 
too  soon  to  come).  Batruna  opened  its  gates  to  Abdi- 
Asirta  and  thence  he  marched  out  against  Gubla.  Sidon 
and  then  Tyre  joined  the  insurgents.  Too  truly  could 
Rib-Addi  exclaim:  “Like  a  bird  caught  in  the  net,  so 
am  I  in  Gubla”  (90,  40). 
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Then  the  unexpected  happened.  A  conspiracy  was  set 
on  foot  by  the  people  of  Arwad  and  the  Milim  (merce¬ 
naries  from'Mitanni?),  and  also  probably  by  the  sons 
of  Abdi-Asirta,  and  this  “great  liberator”  was  assassi¬ 
nated.  Abdi-Asirta  had  been  within  an  inch  of  realizing 
his  ambitions  and  had,  it  seems,  secretly  been  granted 
the  “mandate”  over  the  land  by  the  nerveless  king  of 
Egypt!  (101,  29). 

This  assassination  so  altered  the  situation  that  Sumur 
was  brought  anew  under  normal  Egyptian  jurisdiction, 
and  Rib-Addi  hastened  about  the  country  to  forestall  the 
ambitious  sons  of  Abdi-Asirta.  They  had,  however,  se¬ 
cured  the  treasury  of  their  father,  and  one  of  them,  Aziru, 
soon  closed  in  upon  Gubla  with  all  the  paternal  ferocity. 
He  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  Hittite  king,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  fair  promises  to  Egypt.  So  Sumur 
was  yielded  to  him.  Batruna  was  again  taken,  and  Rib- 
Addi  was  once  more  in  extremis. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  despairing  letters  to  Egypt 
(Nos.  130-136).  His  citizens  essayed  a  revolt,  but  Rib- 
Addi  suppressed  it  with  the  sternest  measures.  His  very 
wife  urged  him  to  make  peace  with  the  sons  of  Abdi- 
Asirta,  but  he  was  adamant,  doubtless  because  he  had 
too  many  personal  enemies  in  the  hostile  camp.  To  these 
letters  is  now  to  be  added  another  tablet  acquired  by  the 
Louvre  in  1918  (Cf.  Thureau-Dangin,  Nouvelles  Lettres 
tVel-Amarna,  Revue  cVAssyriologie,  XIX  (1922,  p.  102; 
Revue  Biblique,  1924,  4-32) .  Here  among  complaints  like 
those  of  letter  129  he  further  tells  of  the  disaffection  in 
the  town  that  prevents  him  from  making  any  sortie  and 
surprise  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  also  denies  the  rumor 
circulated  by  his  enemies  that  there  was  a  pest  in  the  land. 

From  No.  136  onwards  the  clay  of  the  tablets  is  differ¬ 
ent:  Rib-Addi  had  gone  to  Beruta  to  concert  with  its 
chief,  and  on  his  return  had  found  the  gates  of  Gubla 
closed  against  him!  His  own  brother  had  headed  the 
rising  of  the  citizens.  Still  the  old  warrior  appealed  to 
Egypt:  “Let  not  the  deed  of  this  dog  stay  the  king, 
my  lord,  from  active  measures !  See,  I  am  unable  to  travel 
to  Egypt.  I  am  old  and  great  pain  holds  my  body.” 
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His  own  children  were  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by 
his  brother,  and  he  fell  himself  into  the  hands  of  Aziru 
(or  threw  himself  upon  his  mercy?),  after  taking  refuge 
at  Sidon.  Aziru  gave  him  over  to  the  hazanu,  his  foes, 
and  thus  the  old  prince  was  put  to  death.  The  king  of 
Egypt  mildly  protested  against  this  for  form’s  sake,  but 
as  Aziru  promised  to  pay  all  the  usual  taxes  of  the 
land,  he  was  recognized  as  “rightful”  ruler. 

The  triumphant  Aziru  gradually  extended  his  influence 
-northward  and  became  lord  of  all  from  Gubla  to  Ugarit, 
the  distant  land  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  slew  three 
princes  and  reduced  Amki  (Coele-Syria) .  He  also  entered 
into  league  with  prince  Etaqqama  of  Cades,  who  had 
become  an  advocate  of  the  Hittes  (after  having  been  for 
some  time  their  captive).  This  all  aroused  grave  sus¬ 
picion  in  Egypt,  for  Cades  was  becoming  the  watchword 
of  that  and  later  times. 

Gradually  Aziru  showed  his  true  colors.  He  delayed 
rebuilding  the  fortress  of  Sumur  and  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Hittites.  The  Tel-Amarna  records  now  break 
off,  but  we  read  what  is  in  all  probability  the  sequel  in 
the  Boghaskeiv  Hittite  records,  where  king  Hattusil 
writes : 

“In  the  time  of  Subbiluliuma,  my  grandfather,  Azira,  King  of 
(Amurru.  .  .  .)  had  fallen  away  (?)  from  Egypt,  but  had  (cast 
himself  at  the  feet)  of  my  grandfather,  Subbiluliuma.  My  grand¬ 
father  was  gracious  to  him.  He  made  a  pact  with  him  (assigned) 
to  him  the  boundaries  of  Amurru  as  they  had  been  under  his  fathers 
and  gave  them  to  him”  (Wilcken:  Vorl.  Ndchrichten,  S.  45; 
Weber  1134). 

The  Hittite  king  here  mentioned  was  a  powerful 
usurper  who  founded  a  dynasty  that  was  to  make  the  Hit¬ 
tite  name  more  famous  still.  The  El-Amarna  find  has 
preserved  us  his  courteous  letter  of  greeting  to  Ameno- 
phis  IV  on  the  latter’s  accession  (No.  41).  Yet  he  it  was 
who  carried  through  the  conquest  of  which  Rib-Addi  was 
so  apprehensive;  his  Cassandra  prophecies  had  been  in 
vain.  Subbiluliuma  subjected  Amurru  and,  no  doubt,  a 
considerable  part  of  Palestine,  and  furthermore  the  realm 
of  Mitanni. 
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Another  swing  of  the  pendulum  began  with  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  XIXth  dynasty  of  Egypt.  Its  first  king  Ram¬ 
ses  I  made  a  treaty  with  a  Hittite  chief  Saparuru,  where¬ 
by  northern  Syria  was  acknowledged  as  Hittite,  but  the 
Lebanon  district  and  Canaan  were  assigned  to  Egypt. 
His  successor,  Seti  I,  quelled  a  revolt  in  the  Lebanon, 
and  even  conquered  Cades  on  the  Orontes  (circ.  1360). 
Ramses  II  had,  however,  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  face 
Mursil,  an  early  successor  of  Subbiluliuma."  The  Hittite 
king  brought  into  Syria  a  formidable  force  of  troops  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Asia-Minor  including 'Tro/aws, 
and  Ramses  marched  north  against  them.  He  thought 
the  enemy  lay  at  Khalupu  (Aleppo),  but  Mursil  had  hid¬ 
den  his  forces  in  the  woods  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Lebanon.  Ramses  was  already  marching  his  troops  past 
Cades,  when  he  found  out  that  the  enemy  had  concen¬ 
trated  at  that  very  town,  so  as  to  fall  upon  his  flank. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  Ramses  reformed  his  army 
and  assaulted  the  city.  Then  was  fought  the  battle  royal 
of  Cades;  Ramses  won  the  day  in  the  end,  but  at  great 
expense ;  moreover,  the  Hittite  chief  escaped.  There  were 
further  campaigns  during  the  following  sixteen  years,  on 
one  occasion  Coele-Syria  falling  away  from  Ramses  at 
the  instigation  of  Tunip. 

In  the  meantime  Mursil  had  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mutallu.  He  also  fought  against  Ramses,  but 
his  reign  was  brief.  Then  his  brother  Hattusil  came  to 
the  throne  and  made  a  definite  treaty  with  Ramses.  Two 
copies  of  the  Egyptian  translation  are  extant  and  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  version  (or  rather  a  copy  of  the  original  text?) 
was  found  by  Winckler  in  1907.  Of  immediate  interest 
for  us  is  the  fixing  of  the  frontier  line  just  north  of 
Beruta,  along  the  course  of  the  Dog  River  (Nahr-el-Kelb) . 

'  We  give  the  names  of  the  Hittite  monarchs  according  to  Winck- 
ler’s  construction  of  their  history,  based  on  his  Boghaskew  excava¬ 
tions.  It  is  clear  that  the  Kheta-sar,  frequently  occurring  in  the 
Egyptian  records,  cannot  help  us  much,  as  it  only  means  “King  of 
the  Khati,  i.  e.,  Hittites”.  For  Mursil,  the  Egyptian  reads  Marsar 
and  for  Mutallu,  Mutnara  (in  the  introductory  part  of  the  treaty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  English  translation  in  Messerschmidt,  The  Hittites, 
Lon  don,  1903,  collated  with  Max  Muller's  revised  text  and  Commen¬ 
tary  (Berlin,  1901). 
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Thus  after  all  Guhla  was  lost  to  Egypt  and  became  prac¬ 
tically  the  frontier  city  of  the  Hittite  empire.  But  who 
may  well  have  been  ruling  at  Gubla  at  this  time?  Until 
two  years  ago  there  was  no  means  of  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  one  could  at  most  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been 
some  nephew  or  grand-nephew  of  Rib-Addi,  since  his  own 
children  had  been  delivered  to  death  by  his  brother  who 
had  headed  the  revolution  in  the  city. 

At  present,  however,  the  excavations  at  Byblos  have 
brought  us,  in  all  probability,  the  very  names  of  the  rulers 
of  Gubla  at  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  We  have  dealt  above 
with  M.  Montet’s  discovery  there  (in  the  second  tomb) 
of  the  Egyptian  inscription :  Ypsemouabi,  prince  of  Kapni. 
The  fifth  tomb  was  found  to  contain  a  large  stone  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  later  date  with  a  far  longer  and  very  in¬ 
structive  inscription.  According  to  the  weighty  authority 
of  M.  Dussaud  and  Pere  Vincent  of  Jerusalem,  M.  Mon- 
tet’s  contention  that  the  writing  is  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  Ramses  II  is  perfectly  sound,  and  they  corroborate  it 
themselves.  The  inscription  reads: 

Line  1. — The  tomb  which  Ithobaal,  son  of  Ahiram,  king  of  Gebal, 
made  for  Ahiram  his  father  as  his  house  of  eternity. 

Line  2. — And  if  any  king  among  the  kings,  or  governor  among 
the  governors  did  pitch  his  camp  over  against  Gabal  and  dis¬ 
covered  this  tomb,  may  the  sceptre  of  his  justice  be  broken,  may  the 
throne  of  his  royal  power  collapse,  and  may  peace  reign  (or  hover) 
over  Gebal!  As  for  him  who  would  efface  this  inscription,  may  his 
root  (i.c.,  offspring)  be  exterminated! 

We  have  thus  a  prince  Ahiram  reigning  at  Gubla  some 
40  years  after  Rib-Addi,  and  then  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ithobaal.  The  long  second  line  of  the  text,  that  runs  the 
length  of  the  sarcophagus,  is  most  characteristic  of  that 
unfortunate  city’s  vicissitudes,  as  is  clear  enough  in  the 
light  of  our  above  narrative. 

In  conclusion  we  must  at  least  make  mention  of  another 
prince  of  Byblos,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us.  This 
is  prince  Zeredbaal,  who  ruled  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.  C.,  i.  e.,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  We  owe  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  his  name  to  an  Egyptian  official,  Wen-Amon, 
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mentioned  already,  who  travelled  to  various  Syro-Pales- 
tinian  coast  towns  to  obtain  wood  for  Egypt. 

In  his  curious  narrative  he  tells  how,  when  he  came 
to  Byblos,  he  was  repeatedly  ordered  to  make  for  the 
harbor,  and  quit, — for  now  the  town  had  long  enjoyed 
independence.  So  Wen-Amon  packed  all  his  belongings 
into  a  ship  that  was  about  to  leave  for  Egypt.  The  prince, 
however,  changed  his  mind  while  offering  sacrifice,  and 
interviewed  Wen-Amon.,  High  words  were  exchanged, 
as  prince  Zeredbaal  seemed  to  take  him  for  a  spy.  He 
then  called  for  the  chronicles  of  his  fathers  and  had  them 
read  to  Wen-Amon,  no  doubt  to  impress  him  with  the 
prowess  of  his  ancestors.  What  would  we  not  give  to 
have  these  chronicles  of'  his  fathers,  and  hear  all  about 
Ahiram,  Ithobaal  and  so  many  others! 

From  Phoenician  monuments  there  are  two  names  of 
kings  preserved,  who  lived  about  930-900  B.  C.  Both 
were  found  at  Byblos  and  their  inscriptions  have  been 
examined  with  most  scholarly  care  by  M.  Dussaud  and 
Professor  Pierre  Montet  of  Strassburg  (Cf.  Syria,  VI, 
1925,  pp.  101-117,  and  Revue  Biblique,  1926,  pp.  321-327 : 
Comment  rHahlir  VInscriptio7i  (VAhibaal,  Roi  de  Byblos?) 
The  older  one  dates  from  the  time  of  Sheshank  I  of  Egypt, 
and  is  in  fact  written  on  his  statue.  It  was  known  to 
Clermont-Ganneau  twenty  years  ago  and  was  partly  de¬ 
ciphered  by  him,  including  the  name  Abi-Baal.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  now  Professor  Montet  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  Abi-baal  who  had  the  inscription  made 
was  a  king  of  Byblos,  and  that  the  fragmentary  text  can 
be  fairly  certainly  completed  from  the  second  inscription 
on  a  statue  of  Sheshank’s  successor,  Osorkon  I.  Here  we 
have  an  Eli-baal  as  king  of  Byblos,  presumably  the  imme¬ 
diate  successor  of  Abi-baal  (Ed.  by  M.  Dussaud,  in  Syria, 
supra) . 

The  first  inscription  will  have  read:  - 

Statue  offered  by  Abibaal,  king  of  Gebal  [soken]  of 
Gebal  in  Egypt,  to  the  Baal  [at  (of)  Gebal.  May  she 
prolong  the  days  of  Abibaal  and  his  years]  over  Gebal! 
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The  second  inscription,  better  preserved,  runs: 

1.  Statue  which  Elibaal  ma,  king  of  Gebal,  made  for 
dedi  {cation 

2.  to  Ba]alat  (of)  Gebal  for  himself.  May  she  pro¬ 
long  [the  days 

3.  of]  Elibaal  and  his  years  over  [Gebal !] 

(Both  inscriptions  are  written  irregularly  round  car- 
touches — one  or  two — of  the  respective  kings,  doubtless 
for  the  benefit  of  “religious”  association). 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  for  peaceful  days  in  Syria, 
so  that  further  excavations  may  enable  us  to  lengthen 
the  list  of  the  princes  of  Gubla-Byblos,  to  fill  in  the  out¬ 
lines  of  its  history,  and  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  beauty  of  the  Lebanon  district  in  Mosaic 
times. 
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it  as  a  convenient  and  reliable  guide  in  this  particular 
field  about  which  so  little  has  as  yet  been  published. 

Dr.  Staab  is  Privatdozent  at  the  University  of  Muen¬ 
chen,  and  his  “Habilitationsrecht”  was  established  by  the 
writing  of  this  volume,  which  was  approved  by  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  of  Muenchen,  where  he  is  now  teaching. 
Fortunately  for  his  work  he  was  given  access  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  documents  and  manuscripts  in  the  various  libra¬ 
ries  of  Austria  and  Italy,  including  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  to  the  majority  of  those  extant  in  the  Orient,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Jerusalem  and  Cairo,  where  only  the  “schis¬ 
matic  Greeks”  refused  him  admission.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Professor  Blake  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Collection 
of  MSS.  photographs  was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  he  sedulously  used  such  books  on  the  subject  as  are 
already  published.  Altogether  the  author  covered  in  his 
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research  work  three-fourths  of  the  material  which  is  now 
known  to  exist  on  the  “chain  references”  on  Paul’s  great 
Epistles. 

The  texts  of  the  catenae  are  divided  by  the  author  into 
various  types,  classified  according  to  the  places  where 
they  are  preserved,  such  as  the  “Typus  Vaticanus,” 
“Typus  Monacensis,”  “Typus  Parisinus,”  etc.  Each  type 
is  carefully  examined,  its  reliability  tested,  and  its  value 
estimated.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  exegetical 
writings  of  Theophylact  and  Theodoret,  whose  commen¬ 
taries  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  group  of  exegetical 
writings,  but  upon  whom  they  exercised  no  little  influence. 
Of  particular  value  to  the  student  of  exegesis  is  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Die  Paulusexegese  in  der  griechischen  Kirche,” 
where  no  catalog,  such  as  Cassiodorus  prepared  for  the 
Latins,  exists.  The  main  authors  of  this  group  are  briefly 
mentioned,  and  the  remnants  of  their  exegetical  works 
are  thoroughly  analyzed. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  possible  for  the  author  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  catenae  themselves,  but  we  hope  that  some  day 
they  may  be  presented  in  a  good  edition  to  the  students 
of  Bible  interpretation,  since,  no  doubt,  they  contain  val¬ 
uable  material  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  inspired 
Word. 

John  Theodore  Mueller. 

Concordia. 

The  Gospel  of  John.  By  Benjamin  W.  Robinson.  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  New  York,  1925. 

The  all-important  question  concerning  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  John  is  the  question  of  authorship.  With  it  is  closely 
bound  up  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  strik¬ 
ingly  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  the  present  volume. 
A  reviewer  may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  approach  this 
question  first. 

The  author  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  (p.  13)  that 
John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  martyred  early,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
He  cites  (p.  14)  Moffat’s  belief  that  the  De  Boor  fragment 
proved  conclusively  that  Papias  gave  positive  testimony 
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to  the  early  death  of  John.  “That  Papias  spoke  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  John,”  he  says,  “along  with 
that  of  James  is  an  established  conclusion  of  modern  re¬ 
search.”  But  it  is  not  accepted  by  all  scholars  as  an 
established  conclusion.  In  an  article  in  the  latest  number 
of  Mnesnosyne  (Vol.  LIV,  1926,  pp.  279-320)  Dr.  Ser- 
tromp,  S.  J.,  examines  the  fragment  cited,  together  with 
all  the  later  evidence,  and  builds  up  what  seems  to  be  a 
strong  case  for  the  other  side.  It  is  needless  to  review 
here  his  arguments  in  detail.  However,  his  conclusion, 
just  as  confidently  stated,  is:  factum  historicum  est;  Ire- 
naeum  fuisse  auditorem  Polycarpi;  Polycarpum  atque 
Papiam  fuisse  auditores  lohannis  Apostoli,  qui  Ephesi 
obdormivit  et  in  coena  ultima  quiescebat  in  sinu  lesu. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  was  not  the  Apostle  John,  the  author  naturally 
turns  to  the  question  of  his  identity.  He  rightly  discards 
the  theory  that  the  beloved  disciple  who  leaned  upon  Our 
Lord  at  the  Last  Supper  was  an  imaginary  figure  (p.  249) . 
His  conclusion,  however,  that  he  was  a  disciple  outside 
of  the  twelve,  presents  some  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  his  being  given  the  coveted  place 
of  honor  would  remove  jealousies  from  the  other  disciples. 
The  intrusion  of  a  comparative  outsider  might  even  in¬ 
crease  them.  But  there  is  a  more  serious  objection. 
Given  the  place  of  favor,  he  must,  it  is  safe  to  assume, 
have  associated  with  Our  Lord  a  good  deal,  and  would 
therefore  have  known  of  his  sayings  and  doings.  It  seems, 
therefore,  unnecessary  and  somewhat  inconsistent  to 
speak  of  the  Gospel  as  “based  on  popular  oral  testimony” 
(P.  217). 

A  question  that  arises  naturally  out  of  the  question  of 
authorship  is  the  intention  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  theory 
of  authorship  be  correct  the  direct  applicability  of  its 
teaching  to  Ephesus  and  the.  problems  of  the  Ephesians 
is  easily  seen.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  value  of  the  work 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  is  greatly  lessened. 
On  this  point  the  author  insists  too  much  (p.  218). 

It  is  one’s  privilege  to  view  with  critical  eye  the  new 
translations  that  appear.  Undoubtedly  some  of  them  jus- 
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tify  the  labor  expended  on  them.  But  the  effort  to  mod¬ 
ernize  (to  use  a  word  that  has  become  common-place) 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  bound  to  fall  short  in 
places.  The  use  of  the  word  “care-taker”  for  “husband¬ 
man”  in  the  verse,  “I  am  the  true  vine  and  my  Father 
is  the  husbandman,”  adds  neither  elegance  nor  accuracy. 

Of  the  virtues  of  this  book  little  has  been  said.  They 
are  many,  indeed.  The  whole  work  of  exegesis  is  stim¬ 
ulating.  The  author,  with  the  thoroughness  of  a  true 
scholar,  deals  with  every  phase  of  his  most  difficult  work. 
Whether  the  student  or  religious  teacher  who  consults 
it  will  be  convinced  by  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  some 
points  of  view  or  not,  neither  one  will  find  it  a  dull  book 
or  fail  to  derive  useful  helps  from  it. 

T.  S.  Duncan. 

The  Light  of  the  Ages:  A  Study  of  the  Advance  of 
Spiritual  Ideas,  etc.  By  Myrtle  Strode  Jackson.  The 
Zion  Research  Foundation.  Boston,  Mass.  1925. 

The  introduction  to  this  book  sets  forth  clearly  its  aim. 
It  notes  contemporary  hostile  attitudes  to  Christian 
Science  on  the  part  of  Orthodox  Christianity,  and  regrets 
that  unfair  criticism  is  made  of  Christian  Science.  It 
attempts  to  show  also  that  the  founder  of  Christian 
Science  was  not  hostile  to  orthodox  Christianity  but  hoped 
to  see  a  better  understanding  and,  as  a  result,  a  greater 
spirit  of  tolerance  grew  up  in  both.  One  other  aim  the 
introduction  sets  forth  is  to  demonstrate  the  call  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  to  be  the  leader  in  a  new  understanding  of  spiritual 
truth.  It  is  put  thus :  “Had  we  not  missed  something 
hitherto  in  divine  revelation  inasmuch  as  the  Savior’s 
teaching  had  not  yet  been  expressed  through  the  medium 
of  a  woman’s  understanding,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  to  women  Our  Lord  gave  some  of  his  deepest 
spiritual  teaching?”  (p.  XXII). 

The  work  gives  the  history  of  spiritual  ideas  from  the 
time  of  Christ  to  the  present  day.  Its  plan  is  uniform. 
Excerpts  are  taken  from  the  works  of  various  leaders  of 
thought — ^the  Christian  Fathers,  early  Christian  teachers 
in  England,  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  Puritans,  etc., — 
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and  with  them  are  compared  sayings  and  writings  of  the 
founder  of  Christian  Science.  Sometimes  this  uniformity 
in  the  various  chapters  seems  too  regular,  but  that  is. 
perhaps,  inevitable  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  author’s  special  plea  for  the  place  of  woman  in 
the  propagation  of  spiritual  truth  is  illustrated  in  chap¬ 
ters  V  and  VII.  Perhaps  more  of  biographical  and  his¬ 
torical  material  is  given  than  the  plan  of  the  book  calls 
for,  but  this  serves  to  demonstrate  how  thoroughly  the 
author  knows  the  periods  treated,  and  relieves  the  mon¬ 
otony  that  is  inevitable  with  the  citing  of  parallel  pas¬ 
sages.  One  is  delighted  to  find  the  following  sentence: 
‘Tf  Christian  Science  ever  becomes  a  sect  or  a  separate 
restrictive  religious  denomination,  it  will  be  through  hu¬ 
man  infirmity  and  not  through  any  desire  of  its  leader. 
Mrs.  Eddy”  (p.  232). 

T.  S.  Duncan. 

The  Worship  of  Nature.  By  Sir  James  George  Fraser. 

Pp.  xxviH-672.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $4.00. 

The  well-known  author  of  “The  Golden  Bough”  pre¬ 
sents  in  this  ample  volume  the  expanded  materials  of  the 
twenty  Gifford  Lectures  which  he  delivered  1924-25. 

The  extensive  researches  of  this  gifted  writer  have 
given  us  the  assurance  of  a  source — when  completed  by 
the  addition  of  a  promised  second  volume — the  most  avail¬ 
able  and  authentic  for  English  readers.  Fraser  is  at  home 
in  the  realm  of  myth  and  folklore  and  his  discussion  moves 
with  a  fluent  case  which  makes  perusal  a  delight. 

The  principal  topical  divisions  of  the  work  relate  to 
the  worship  of  the  earth,  the  sky,  and  the  sun, — the  latter 
to  be  given  fuller  treatment  in  the  sequel  volume.  Fur¬ 
ther  divisions  are  made  following  racial  and  geographical 
lines.  An  illustration  of  the  opulence  of  this  store  of 
charming  fable  is  afforded  in  the  various  legends  of  the 
origin  of  death  current  among  east  African  peoples.  No 
fewer  than  twenty-four  mythical  explanations  are  re¬ 
corded. 

Interesting  approaches  to  Biblical  concepts  and  customs 
are  found,  such  as :  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  of  the  Earth- 
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worshippers  of  the  Ivory  Coast;  the  Creative  work  of 
Juok;  the  pardoning  grace  of  Varuna;  the  Dinka  legend 
of  the  closing  of  the  path  between  heaven  and  earth. 

The  division  of  the  subject  according  to  races  makes  it 
more  convenient  for  reference. 

While  the  reader  may  not  be  disposed  to  accept  every 
implication  where  historic  connections  with  the  Biblical 
narrative  are  involved,  the  exhibit  of  materials  puts  one 
under  heavy  debt  to  this  distinguished  scholar. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Spirit  and  Personality.  By  William  Samuel  Bishop, 

D.D.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  Pp.  x-fl88. 

The  author  attempts  in  this  volume  to  interpret  the 
historical  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation 
by  an  analysis  of  consciousness.  He  announces  it  as  his 
conviction  that  “in  personality  is  to  be  recognized  the 
supreme  category  of  theology,  as  well  as  of  its  kindred 
sciences,  psychology  and  ethics.  .  .  .  Belief  in  a  God 
who  reveals  Himself  as  Three  and  yet  as  One,  and  who, 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  united  our  manhood 
with  Himself,  has  raised  human  thinking  to  the  spiritual 
level,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  conception  of  personality 
as  held  in  the  Christian  world  today.” 

The  work  begins  with  a  solidly  Biblical  discussion  of 
the  exaltation  and  heavenly  priesthood  of  Christ. 

The  second  main  topic  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  proved 
to  be  of  necessity  a  person,  manifested  in  social  form,  and 
of  co-ordinate  rank  with  Christ. 

Approaching  the  problem  of  the  Trinity  the  author  con¬ 
cedes  the  ineffectiveness  of  several  proffered  expositions 
of  personality  as  relieving  the  radical  difficulty.  He  pro¬ 
poses  a  fusion  of  interpretations  introducing  the  instru¬ 
mental  interpretation  of  personality.  It  is  the  Athanasian 
“ex  hou”  of  consciousness,  while  “substance”  is  the 
“di’  hou”  of  consciousness.  The  Athanasian  Creed  dis¬ 
tinguishes  “person”  from  “substance”  as  the  Nicene  Creed 
did  not. 

The  triune  “personality”  cannot  be  construed  as  an 
“attribute”  of  Godhead,  but  rather  should  be  understood 
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as  a  set  of  eternal  relations.  This  part  of  the  discussion 
is  both  learned  and  clear.  The  author  shows  familiarity 
with  credal  sources.  With  similar  insight  he  discusses 
also  the  Incarnation  and  “Theology  of  Justification”  from 
the  new  viewpoint  of  personalistic  doctrine. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Bible  Indispensable  in  Education.  By  Rev.  S.  M. 
Ellis,  D.D.,  National  Reform  Association.  Pp.  165. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  manila,  $0.40. 

This  small  volume  defends  a  number  of  propositions 
apropos  of  its  captional  thesis : 

1.  The  Welfare  of  the  State  demands  the  cultivation 
of  moral  character. 

2.  Bible-less  education  fails  to  develop  the  moral 
nature. 

3.  Objections  to  the  Bible  in  public  schools  can  all 
be  answered. 

4.  The  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  state  violates  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  government  or  social  well-being. 

5.  The  Bible  is  sufficient  for  moral  instruction. 

6.  Efforts  to  overthrow  the  Bible  are  Satanic  in  origin. 
The  book  closes  with  a  digest  of  School  Laws  on  the 

subject. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Old  Testament  in  Greek.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Swete, 
D.D.  Crown  8vo.  Vol.  I  Genesis-IV  Kings.  4th  ed. 
reprinted  1925.  12s.6.d.  Vol.  II.  Chronicles-Tobit. 

3rd  ed.  reprinted  1922.  12s.6d.  Vol.  III.  Hosea-Odes 
of  Solomon.  4th  ed.,  1912.  12s.  net.  (Cambridge 

University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  England.) 
Cambridge  may  well  vie  with  Oxford  for  the  good  ser¬ 
vices  it  has  rendered  to  students  of  many  nations  in  their 
study  of  the  Septuagint.  Dr.  Swete’s  manual  edition  of 
the  text,  in  three  very  handy  volumes,  is  a  standard  work 
that  has  proved  a  veritable  boon.  No  Biblical  scholar  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Nor  should  its  use  stop  here. 
Every  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  has  done  any  Greek 
at  all  cannot  do  better  than  acquaint  himself  with  the 
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Septuagint  Bible,  the  style  of  which  is  mostly  simplicity 
itself,  while  as  to  matter,  we  now  know  that  it  is  our 
most  valuable  witness  to  the  exact  wording  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  pre-Christian  times. 

The  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  and  Ecclesi- 
asticus  (Sirach)  are  printed  as  verse,  which  is  a  great 
help  for  the  eye  and  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the 
text.  The  greater  part  of  the  Prophets  might  also  have 
been  printed  thus.  Tobit’s  canticle  and  that  of  Judith  are 
given  as  verse;  not  so,  however,  the  distinctly  metrical 
passages  in  I.  Maccabees.  For  the  text  itself  of  most 
books  that  of  Codex  Vaticanus  is  given,  owing  to  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  with  slight  alterations,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  variants  of  other  published  MSS.  appended.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  note  that  two  full  texts  of  Daniel  (LXX 
and  Theodotian)  and  of  Tobit  (Vatican  and  Sinai)  are 
given.  For  readings  .of  the  Greek  minuscules  one  has  still 
to  refer  to  Holmes  and  Parsons’  Oxford  Septuagint  of 
ancient  fame,  save  for  the  Deutero-canonicals,  for  which 
Fritzsche’s  edition  is  excellent.  A  further  exception  must 
be  made  for  the  parts  of  the  Hexateuch  already  out  in  the 
large  Cambridge  edition.  The  printing  of  Swete’s  vol¬ 
umes  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  except  that  there  is  a  P 
instead  of  a  B  in  the  top  corner  of  Vol.  II,  p.  68,  and  that 
it  would  be  far  preferable  if  etc.,  were  not  system¬ 
atically  printed  iSev.  Enoch  and  the  Odes  of  Solomon  also 
find  place  in  these  comprehensive  volumes,  but  may  be 
obtained  printed  off  separately  as  well. 

One  wonders  whether  an  India-paper  edition  in  one 
volume,  with  marginal  cuts  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
each  book,  would  not  be  generally  welcomed. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Das  Buck  Isaias.  Uebersetzt  und  erklart  von  Dr.  Franz 
Feldmann.  8vo.  2  Vols:  xlvii,  463  and  xii,  298  pp. 
Unbound:  15,  75  and  9  Marks;  bound;  17,  75  and  11 
Marks.  (Aschendorff,  Munster  in  Westphalia,  1925- 
26). 

These  two  volumes  are  likely  to  rank  among  the  best 
fruits  of  the  “Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testa- 
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ment”  founded  by  the  late  Professor  Nikel  of  Breslau, 
Silesia.  Thus  far  six  0.  T.  books  have  been  published  in 
the  series,  every  page  of  which  testifies  to  the  high-class 
standard  of  the  series.  While  being  on  the  whole  pro¬ 
nouncedly  conservative,  the  various  authors  display  a 
thorough  mastery  of  Hebrew  and  of  the  bulk  of  the  vast 
literature  on  their  respective  books.  Thus  the  volumes 
can  compete  with  the  best  productions  on  the  Biblical 
market.  American  financial  support — it  is  only  fair  to 
say — has  made  us  again  its  debtors. 

There  is  no  book  of  the  Jewish  Bible  that  has  greater 
breadth  of  view  and  that  deals  with  more  weighty  prob¬ 
lems  than  the  volume  of  prophecies  that  go  by  the  name 
of  Isaiah.  Some  of  these  deal  in  brilliant  verse  with  civili¬ 
zations  of  old,  their  splendor  and  their  downfall;  others 
have  earned  the  name  of  “The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ac¬ 
cording  to  Isaiah,”  and  strike  a  still  deeper  note.  Are 
they  all  the  work  of  one  man  of  genius,  assisted  by  divine 
inspiration,  or  have  many  hands  contributed  thereto? 
Dr.  Feldmann  has  studied  the  book  too  closely  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  Isaiah  the  author  of  its  every  chapter, 
of  its  every  verse,  but  he  holds  that  he  wrote  the  bulk 
of  chapters  I-XXXIX,  and  may  well  have  written  at  least 
the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  “Deutero-Isaiah.”  The  Em¬ 
manuel  question  and  the  problems  connected  with  the 
“Servant  of  Jahve”  are  ably  handled;  space  forbids  our 
discussing  them  here.  Dr.  Feldmann  is  inclined  to  save 
chap.  XIII  and  XIV  for  Isaiah  by  making  these  prophecies 
of  desolation  apply  originally  to  Assyria  and  not  to  Babylon. 
This  view  has  much  in  its  favor,  but  if  one  is  logical  this 
makes  it  harder  to  claim  chap.  XL  and  foil,  for  the  same 
prophet.  It  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  as  early  as  the 
Seraphim-scene  in  chap.  VI,  Isaiah  has  to  prophecy  about 
the  “small  remnant” — ^the  which  idea  may  be  called  his 
leit-motiv, — and  yet  it  only  came  true  after  586.  Our 
commentator  delves  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  Hebrew 
grammar  and  has  also  studied  metre  closely,  so  that  the 
various  poems  with  their  stanzas  and  other  subdivisions 
are  better  brought  out  in  this  German  translation  than 
we  have  seen  elsewhere.  H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 
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Grammatik  der  griechischen  Papyri  aus  der  Ptolemaer- 
zeit.  By  Prof.  Ed.  Mayser.  Vol.  I.  Accidence.  Re¬ 
print  1923.  Vol.  II,  Part  I.,  xx,  360  pp.  1926.  15  Dol¬ 
lars.  Vol.  II.  alone:  10  Dollars.  (W.  de  Gruyter  &  Co., 
Berlin  and  Leipzig.) 

Alexandria  being  the  birthplace  of  the  Septuagint,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  the  Bible  student  should  display  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  other  Greek  contemporary  records  of  Egypt. 
These  are  precious  equally  for  their  historical  and  lin¬ 
guistic  value.  It  is  this  latter  aspect  that  has  made  Dr. 
Mayser’s  name  a  household  word  among  Scripture  critics, 
and  this  ever  since  the  first  volume  of  the  above  Grammar 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Ptolemaic  times  was  published, 
i.  e.,  in  1906.  One  is  glad  to  see  that  a  reprint  of  the 
same  has  been  called  for,  but  even  more  welcome  is  the 
first  part  of  the  Synta'X  that  has  just  reached  us.  For 
one  thing  it  brings  more  or  less  within  sight  the  day 
when  the  whole  work  will  be  out,  and  we  shall  have  a 
mine  of  data  for  further  LXX  study,  with  sidelights  on 
the  N.  T.  as  well. 

Upon  its  first  appearance  the  volume  on  accidence  was 
immediately  pressed  into  service  by  Dr.  Helbing  to  illus¬ 
trate  almost  every  section  of  his  Grammatik  der  Septua- 
ginta  (Gottingen,  1907).  Concerning  vocalization  May¬ 
ser’s  study  of  itacism  (change  of  various  vowels  to  iota) 
is  very  notable  (pp.  80-94).  Here  as  in  so  many  other 
points,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Greek 
of  the  lower  classes  and  the  more  correct  business  style. 
On  the  whole  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  Swete  and 
Tischendorf-Nestle  were  wrong  in  adopting  the  form  iSov, 
“they  saw,”  instead  of  ct8oi/.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  the  hellenistic  present  plural  forms  for  were 
adopted  by  the  LXX  writers,  because  the  word  looked 
more  like  perfect  than  present  in  form.  Yet  in  one  pas¬ 
sage,  Isaiah,  XLV,  20,  all  MSS.  read  »/kctc,  a  point  Mayser 
might  have  noted. 

The  second  volume  broaches  the  much  less  studied  sub¬ 
ject  of  hellenistic  syntax,  and  brings  out  luminously  the 
general  lines  of  modification  in  Egypt  while  registering 
as  faithfully  any  peculiarities.  By  starting  the  sections 
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with  clear  enunciation  of  classical  usages,  the  author  then 
explains  and  illustrates  Hellenistic  deviations  in  the  Pa¬ 
pyri.  In  this  volume  he  was  able  to  embody  data  from 
publications  up  to  1923.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mayser  finds  no  evidence  for  the  use  of  “plural  of  ma¬ 
jesty”  by  the  Ptolemies,  nay  more,  they  are  “thoued” 
by  their  petitioners  (p.  43).  There  is  no  byzantine  ser¬ 
vility  yet.  When  kings  say  “we  ordain,”  etc.,  it  is  in  the 
sense  of  “we  and  our  council.”  Generals  and  officials 
using  “we”  more  or  less  consciously  include  their  staff. 
The  documents  in  Maccabees  well  illustrate  this  point. 
From  the  study  of  the  subject  the  author  passes  to  that 
of  the  predicate  and  all  the  uses  of  verbal  tenses  and 
moods.  Thus  the  method  is  analytical,  and  greatly  helps 
one  clearly  to  grasp  distinctions  of  usage.  There  is  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  use  of  if — clauses  with  the 
subjunctive,  With  tabular  summary.  Being  thus  clear 
about  the  elements  of  the  sentence,  we  look  forward  to 
the  synthetic  treatment  of  subject  and  predicate,  their 
combining  for  the  living  thought,  and  survey  of  the  var¬ 
ious  forms  of  sentences.  The  learned  professor,  having 
recently  retired  from  his  chair,  is  devoting  himself  stren¬ 
uously  to  this  completion  of  a  monumental  work,  acre 
perennius.  For  indeed  as  long  as  the  Rosetta  Stone  will 
be,  the  learned  will  know  that  its  every  grammatical 
form  has  been  analyzed  and  accounted  for  here,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  vast  amount  of  more  or  less  contemporary 
literature.  The  work  has  been  printed  with  great  care, 
but  the  type  is  occasionally  a  little  unsettled.  Also  on 
page  42  the  name  Revilldut  should  have  no  accent. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Die  Heilige  Schrift  des  Alten  Testamentes.  Edited 

by  Drs.  Feldman  and  Herkenne.  Large  8vo.  1923. 

(Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany.) 

This  undertaking  constitutes  something  of  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  0.  T.  literature.  It  will  bring  out  translation, 
together  with  a  straightforward  commentary,  of  each  of 
the  sacred  books,  worked  out  by  various  scholars.  The 
labyrinthine  complexity  of  modern  German  criticism  with 
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so  much  of  the  artificial  is  avoided,  and  just  the  sounder 
substance  of  research  is  given  on  vital  questions,  while 
on  the  whole  a  conservative  treatment  is  meted  out  to 
each  book.  Thus  the  good  things  of  the  Bible  are  made 
accessible  to  the  thinking  layman.  As  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  been  worked  out  on  similar  lines  and  already 
reached  a  third  edition  (in  4  vols.,  45  Marks),  the  enter¬ 
prising  Hanstein  firm  is  likely  to  be  successful  on  its 
new  venture  as  well.  The  introductions  are  particularly 
good. 

In  this  series  Professor  Schulz  of  Breslau  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  JOSHUA  (1926,  176  pp.,  unbound,  1.60  Mk., 
bound  3.20  Mk.).  JUDGES  AND  RUTH  (128  pp.,  1926; 
4.20  or  5.80  Marks).  Topographical  details  are  few  in 
Joshua,  but  the  general  lines  of  division  among  the  tribes 
is  clearly  brought  out.  If  a  good  map  accompanies  the 
volume  in  its  final  set  up,  all  will  be  well.  As  to  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  the  author  disagrees  with  all 
commentators,  but  his  own  view  is  not  clearly  stated. 
The  commentary  to  Judges  and  Ruth  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  bringing  out  well  the  literary  character  of,  and 
the  psychology  underlying  these  so  very  varied  scenes: 
dramatic,  crude,  idyllic.  Schulz  is  no  doubt  right  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  Jephte  sacrificed  his  daughter. 

Dr.  Feldmann,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  series,  has 
himself  dealt  with  the  BOOK  OF  WISDOM  {Buck  der 
Weisheit,  128  pp.,  4.20  or  5.80  Marks,  1926).  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Jewish  Hellenism  and  the  sus¬ 
tained  style  throughout  makes  one  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  commentator  as  to  the  unity  of  authorship.  There 
are  many  thoughts  of  beauty  and  practical  value  for  us 
even  now  against  the  irreligious,  particularly  in  parts 
one  and  two  of  the  book.  Feldmann  brings  out  the  points 
with  great  skill  in  his  commentary,  a  matter  of  no  slight 
difficulty,  for  Wisdom  stands  markedly  halfway  between 
the  rest  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  conceptions.  In  the 
historical  part  Feldmann  is  inclined  to  detect  Midrashim 
embellishments  of  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
but  if  one  recollects  that  Wisdom  is  as  poetic  as  it  is 
didactic  and  speculative,  the  assumption  of  such  inffuence 
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seems  fairly  gratuitous.  For  indeed  there  is  a  peculiar 
dignity  and  sanctity  about  the  book  which  raises  it  far 
above  Rabbinism.  To  find  its  Christian  analogies  we  must 
go,  I  think,  to  St.  John's  first  Epistle  or  the  letter  of 
Diognetus.  H.  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Concerning  the  Inner  Life.  By  Evalyn  Underhill, 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  New  York.  1926.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  sweet  little  book;  the  author  evidently  lives 
with  Christ.  She  is  experienced  in  mysticism,  immediate 
fellowship  with  God.  However  she  is  more  skilled  in 
describing  mysticism  than  imparting  it.  As  a  study  of 
mysticism  her  little  book  is  excellent ;  but  it  will  not  make 
any  mystics;  those  who  are  mystics  do  not  need  it,  and 
those  who  are  not  will  not  understand  it.  What  the 
Christian  world  needs  is  not  books  about  mysticism  but 
books  which  induce  and  cultivate  immediate  fellowship 
with  God.  The  Word  itself  is  the  greatest  of  all  books 
of  mysticism;  after  it  are  Thomas  a  Kempis*  “Imitation 
of  Christ,"  Adam’s  “Thought,"  Penses  de  Pascal,  Andrew 
Murray’s  “With  Christ  in  the  School  of  Prayer.”  Follow¬ 
ing  these  are  Madam  Guyon  and  Miss  Havergal  and 
Faber’s  “Hymns."  Our  author  has  produced  an  excellent 
disquisition,  but  it  is  of  a  character  totally  different  from 
these  masters'of  mysticism.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Missionary  Idea  in  Life  and  Religion.  By  J.  F. 

McFadyen,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 

York,  1926.  Pp.  XVI  and  178.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  admirable  compendium,  in  small  space,  of 
missionary  ideals  and  activities  and  problems.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  abreast  with  the  latest  and  best  in  missionary 
methods  and  attitudes.  It  is  well  calculated  to  help  cor¬ 
rect  the  many  and  serious  mistakes  which  in  the  past 
have  marred  missionary  effort  however  well  meant.  The 
distinction  between  Christianizing  and  Westernizing  is 
clearly  drawn  and  that  without  going  to  iconoclastic  ex¬ 
tremes  that  would  destroy  the  abundant  fruits  of  past 
missionary  effort. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  after  saying  so  many  good  things,  one 
must  say — but.  Candor  compels  it  to  be  said  that  the 
book  has  one  serious  lack ;  in  stating  the  attractiveness  of 
Christianity  for  the  world  the  author  lays  great  emphasis 
upon  everything,  except  the  one  thing  which  Christ  Him¬ 
self  mentioned,  “I  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.”  The  utmost  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Christ  and  well  done,  and  like  emphasis  upon 
His  teachings  except  His  teaching  about  what  He  did. 

This  is  the  only  real  modernism — Salvation  without  a 
Savior.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Five  Minutes  Daily  with  Luther.  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1926.  Pp.  373. 

Faith  Unshaken.  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1926. 

Pp.  100.  Two  books  by  John  Th.  Mueller,  Ph.D.,  D.  D. 

These  two  books  by  Professor  Mueller  are  deeply  devo¬ 
tional.  Five  Minutes  Daily  with  Luther  is  just  what  its 
name  indicates,  brief  extracts  from  the  comments  of  the 
great  reformer  on  passages  of  Scripture.  It  brings  to 
readers  of  today  in  the  English  speaking  world  all  the 
quaintness  and  pungency  of  Luther’s  style,  a  style  that 
arrests  and  holds  attention  by  its  very  quaintness  and 
pungency. 

Faith  Unshaken  was  written  primarily  for  young  Luth¬ 
erans  to  be  put  into  their  hands  at  the  time  of  Confirma¬ 
tion,  but  its  catholicity  of  spirit  and  thorough  evangeli¬ 
calism  makes  it  a  most  helpful  book  for  all  young  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  all  those  who  teach  young  Christians. 

The  Master  Bible;  A  Bible  with  Helps.  By  J.  Wesley 

Dickson  and  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1926.  Pp.  1821. 

The  name  of  this  edition  of  the  Bible  seems  to  claim 
rather  much;  the  book  fully  justifies  the  claim.  It  is  by 
far  the  best  of  the  Bibles  with  Helps  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  In  addition  to  Helps  usually  found  in  such  Bibles 
there  is  a  long  list  of  very  unusual,  and  for  the  most 
part,  exceedingly  helpful  helps  which  cannot  be  said  of 
all  Bible  Helps. 

There  is  a  condensed  Bible  Encyclopaedia  of  more  than 
500  pages;  an  Historical  Outline  of  the  0.  T.  (By  Dr. 
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George  L.  Robinson)  ;  and  of  the  N.  T.  (by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Robertson)  ;  a  discriminating  Analysis  of  the  whole  Bible 
(by  Dr.  G.  Cambell  Morgan)  ;  a  Diagramatic  Outline  of 
the  whole  Bible;  a  parallel  printing  of  the  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  as  well  as  the  usual  Harmony  by  references; 
the  Teachings  of  Jesus  classified  under  subjects;  a  Topical 
Printing  of  the  Promises  of  the  Bible ;  a  Christian  Work¬ 
ers’  Aid  to  Soul-Winning ;  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed;  Special  Chapters  for  Special  Occa¬ 
sions  ;  Specimens  of  five  Bible  Translations ;  How  to  Study 
the  Bible ;  How  to  Teach  the  Bible ;  and  How  to  Interpret 
the  Bible  (by  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey)  ;  Character  Building  and 
Christian  Moral  Philosophy  with  copious  illustrations. 

This  Master  Bible  is  better  equipment  for  a  young 
minister  than  a  thousand  dollar  library  of  commentaries, 
for  it  sends  him  to  the  original  sources  for  information 
instead  of  to  an  assortment  of  varied  opinions  of  other 
men  who  examined  the  original  sources.  The  work  is 
by  American  Scholars,  I  think,  without  exception,  con¬ 
servative  scholars.  The  Bible  text  is  the  Authorized  ver¬ 
sion,  which  with  all  its  shortcomings  is  at  least  good 
English  Literature.  The  type  is  large  and  clear  and  the 
paper  not  India  paper  that  gives  so  much  trouble  in 
finding  references,  but  the  best  opaque  Bible  paper. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  excellent  Bibles  with  Helps, 
this  last  is  by  far  the  best. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Israel  and  Babylon.  By  W.  Landsdell  Wardle,  M.  A., 

D.  D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  1926. 

Pp.  XVI  and  343,  $2.50. 

Dr.  Wardle  has  given  us  an  unusually  complete  com¬ 
parative  view  of  the  Geography,  History,  and  Religion  of 
the  Old  Testament  world.  His  book  is  written  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  reconstructive  criticism,  but 
with  a  difference.  Thus,  while  the  author  tries  to  main¬ 
tain  the  principle  methods  and  “assured  results”  of  the 
reconstructive  criticism,  he  has  progressed  far  enough 
to  speak  with  respect  of  the  challenge  hurled  at  that 
system  of  criticism  by  conservative  scholars;  indeed  he 
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acknowledges  in  evident  good  faith  that  there  are  con¬ 
servative  scholars.  The  self-complacent  phrase,  “All 
scholars,”  is  conspicuously  absent.  There  is  always  great 
hope  for  a  man  who  has  a  wholesome  respect  for  his 
opponents;  should  he  be  right,  he  will  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  his  position;  if  he  be  wrong,  he  will  find  it  out  and 
right  the  wrong. 

This  is  in  fact  quite  distinctly  a  transition  book ;  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  recognition  of  an  uncertainty  in  the  “assured 
results”  of  the  advanced  criticism  and  the  devisive  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  “documents  of  the  Old  Testament.”  The  author 
is  quite  able  to  tolerate  a  thought  of  great  respect  for  the 
work  of  Eerdmans  and  Sellin  in  combating  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  early  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  and  also,  quite  frankly,  to  repudiate  the 
onetime  so  popular  idea  of  the  evolution  of  history  and 
religion  that  proceeded  by  “insensible  gradations”  up¬ 
ward,  and  to  admit  that  there  are  “great  leaps,”  some¬ 
times  backward  leaps,  and  that  even  some  of  the  great 
prophets  do  really  speak  of  a  time  when  things  were 
better  than  in  their  own  times. 

The  author’s  view  of  Pan-Babylonianism  most  clearly 
shows  this  “transition  tendency” :  “Our  investigations  up 
to  this  point  have  brought  us  to  a  position  which,  so  far 
from  solving  all  our  difficulties,  leaves  us  with  a  problem. 
We  have  found  that  on  the  whole  there  is  very  little  to  say 
for  the  theory  that  the  early  religious  traditions  and  social 
customs  of  Israel  are  directly  dependent  upon  those  of 
Babylonia,  at  any  rate  as  these  are  before  us  in  definite 
form.  A  possible  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  early  Israelite  legislation,  which  may  have  been  in 
some  measure  influenced  by  the  Code  of  Hammurabi. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  found  that  many  things  were  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Israel  in  common  with  Babylonia.  But  for  the 
most  part  these  things  appear  to  be  a  common  Semitic 
inheritance — if  indeed  we  should  not  rather  substitute 
for  ‘Semitic’  an  adjective  of  much  wider  application” 
(p.  302).  In  keeping  with  this  rejection  of  Pan-Baby¬ 
lonianism  is  his  I  generous,  if  rather  guarded,  endorsement 
of  the  Amurru  theory  of  Professor  Clay  (pp.  329-330). 
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This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  satirical  remark  of 
one  writer  who  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Yale  Professor  exclaimed,  “Now  at  last  the  Amor- 
ites  are  dead.” 

Altogether  this  is  a  most  welcome  book,  a  hopeful  book. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

A  Scientific  Investigation  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Robert  Dick  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.  The  Sunday  School 
Times  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  225,  1926.  $2.00. 
This  book  by  a  Professor  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  is  one  of  the  outstanding  books  in  its  field  in 
this  generation.  It  is  the  result  of  studies  that  occupied 
years.  The  work  required  for  the  production  of  such 
a  book  is  appalling;  line  after  line  required  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  days,  weeks,  even  months,  of  laborious,  pains¬ 
taking  research.  Such  a  book  is  only  possible  at  the  end 
of  a  half-century  of  profound  research.  It  is  with  the 
critical  method  in  vogue  that  Dr.  Wilson  deals,  and  by 
mathematical  demonstration  shows  the  utter  fallacious¬ 
ness  of  that  method  in  one  detail  after  another,  until  the 
method  looks  like  a  Kansas  village  after  a  cyclone ;  there 
is  nothing  left  of  it  but  the  debris.  He  applies  the  rules 
of  evidence  also  relentlessly  and  shows  the  modern  critical 
method  to  be  ruled  out  of  court.  To  sum  up,  the  logic  of 
his  method  has  all  the  finality  of  fate.  One  wonders  some¬ 
times  whether  any  one  wedded  to  a  theory  or  a  method 
is  amenable  to  logic.  It  is  well  said  that  you  ,cannot  con¬ 
vert  a  man  from  his  sins  by  a  syllogism;  it  is  perhaps 
about  equally  true  that  you  cannot  thus  save  a  man  from 
his  theories,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  rut  of  his  method. 
Dr.  Wilson’s  work  is  absolutely  conclusive  to  those  who 
are  not  inclined  to  follow  the  modern  criticism  in  its 
methods  and  to  its  conclusions;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  effect  it  may  have  upon  those  who  are  charmed 
by  the  Siren  voice  of  “all  the  scholars.” 

Dr.  Wilson’s  straightforwardness  and  downrightness 
is  most  refreshing  in  contrast  to  the  vagueness  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  so  much  critical  and  exegetical  literature.  If 
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any  criticism  may  be  made  of  his  method  it  is  rather  that 
he  has  something  of  the  weakness  of  most  great  thinkers 
who  have  gotten  so  far  away  from  their  student  days 
when  they  asked  Why?  Reasons  are  so  patent  to  his  own 
mind  that  he  too  often  relates  the  truth  without  showing 
it  to  his  readers ;  it  is  not  dogmatism,  it  is  simply  an  over¬ 
whelming  consciousness  of  the  facts. 

Publication  in  the  Appendix  of  the  word-lists  which 
are  the  basis  of  his  invincible  argument  would  have  put 
in  his  opponents’  hands  the  means  of  testing  his  work 
and  have  left  them  without  excuse. 

The  whole  world  of  Old  Testament  scholars,  and  still 
more  the  world  of  believers,  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilson  for 
this  summing  up  of  his  great  life-work. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Business  in  the  Bible.  By  W.  G.  Barnes.  The  Vir 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  1926.  Pp.  86. 
$0.50. 

A  curious  quest  that  produced  a  curious  book.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  vast  deal  of  interesting  information  about  how 
large  a  place  business  of  various  kinds  holds  incidentally 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  of  what  use  this 
information  will  be  to  any  one,  but  as  a  Biblical  curiosity 
it  is  certainly  a  success. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Zoroastrian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  By  Ja 
Dastur  Cursetji  Pavry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York.  1926.  Pp.  XXVIII  and  119. 
$2.50. 

The  author  in  his  Preface  declares  his  purpose  in  these 
words,  “The  subject  has  often  been  dealt  with.  There 
would  seem  to  be  room,  however,  for  a  new  presentation 
which  should  collect  and  co-ordinate  the  material  from 
every  period  pf  Zoroastrianism  in  the  light  of  both  its 
age-long  tradition  and  of  the  most  recent  Iranian  re¬ 
search;  and  this  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  task 
I  have  here  undertaken.’’  .  .  .  “Since  my  object  has  been 
to  present  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  primarily  as  a  tenet 
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of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  I  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
frain  from  calling  attention  to  the  resemblances  that  exist 
between  the  eschatological  ideas  in  Zoroastrianism  and 
those  of  other  faiths,  notably  Judaism  and  Christianity.” 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  excellently  analyzed  and  the 
Bibliography  is  copious,  if  not  exhaustive.  The  author 
has  presented  a  most  informing  work  to  all  students  of 
this  subject.  Of  course,  in  such  a  work  of  translation 
and  compilation  from  original  sources  in  little  known 
tongues  one  is  quite  in  the  hands  of  the  compiler,  but  the 
manifest  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  author  gives  utmost 
assurance  of  the  correctness  of  the  presentation.  As  a 
translated  source-book  of  Zoroastrianism  this  is  a  most 
valuable  work,  and  the  Series,  of  which  it  is  Volume  II, 
is  most  acceptable. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 


